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Swim  with  the  tide 
go  farther—faster 


IT’S  little  use  trying  to  buck  the  tide 
of  popular  demand.  Thecannerwho 
rides  with  the  trend  of  the  times  goes 
farther,  accomplishes  more,  profits  more 
— than  the  one  who  ignores  or  defies  it. 
The  unmistakable  trend  of  this  fast- 
moving  day  is  toward  small  unit,  quick 
turnover  buying — in  foods  as  in  every¬ 
thing  else. 

The  movement  in  America  is  toward 
the  city.  Smaller  living  quarters.  Smaller 
families.  City  pantry  shelves  are  small — 
less  room  for  storing  reserves.  Small  can 
units  are  the  purchasing  order  of  the  day 
— in  a  vast  number  of  American  homes. 
In  cities — grocery  stores  on  every  other 
comer.  Buying  is  easier.  Less  need  to 
buy  large  quantities  at  a  time. 

Is  your  smallest  can  still  too  large  to 
reach  this  special  market?  What  about 
the  millions  and  millions  of  two  or  three- 


eople  families?  Are  you  helping  them 
uy  small  enough  units  to  fit  their  needs 
and  habits?  Are  you  helping  them 
spend  their  dollars  and  cents  for  your 
foods — not  somebody’s  else? 

With  smaller  cans  a  whole  new  market  is 
yours — millionsofdty-dwellersattracted 
by  lower-priced  units,  more  accurate 
meeting  of  day-by-day  family  needs. 
Yours,  too,  a  new  group  of  outlets — the 
five,  ten  and  twenty-five  cent  grocery 
stores  with  their  thriving  large-volume 
business. 

You  will  not  be  the  first  to  pack  in 
smaller  cans.  Many  packers  have  already 
decided  in  their  favor.  The  results  they 
are  getting  have  more  than  justified  their 
hopes.  Sales  of  larger  cans  have  kept 
their  peaks  —  smaller  packages  have 
opened  new  fields  for  profit. 


This  is  a  subject  which  deserves  your  thought — not  next  year,  or  to¬ 
morrow,  but  today.  A  Canco  representative  can  give  you  helpful  advice 
and  figures.  IVe  invite  you  to  call  upon  us  for  expert  counsel  in  study¬ 
ing  small  unit  cans — or  other  packing  problems  which  you  may  face. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINERS  OF  TIN  PLATE  -  BLACK  IRON  -  CALVANIZCO  IRON  -  FIBRE 


METAL  SIGNS  AND 

NEW  YORK 

New  York  Central  Building 


DISPLAY  FIXTURES 

CHICAGO 
104  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  111  Sutter  Street 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 
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This  filler  is  the  result  of  years 
of  experience.  Was  used  in 
many  Canneries  East,  South 
and  West. 

RESULT 

Ordering  More  Fillers. 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING  PLATE 
COMPRESSION  ADJUSTMENT 
JUICE  REGULATOR 
SHORT  FUNNELS  WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


Remar/rs— Maryland  Packers  Say  “Best  Filler  for  tomatoes  I  ever  used.” 
New  York  Packers  Say  “For  String  Beans  it  is  perfect.” 

Write  for  Prices  and  Circular 


Manufacturers  of 


Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Quarterer 
Beet  Peeler 


Beet  SItcer 
Proceit  Clock 
Corn  &  Milk  Shakers 
Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Coror 


Tomato  Trimmer  &  Scalder 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Can  Cleaner 


Rotary  Syruper 
Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Angle  Hanger 
Can  Sterilizer 
Friction  Clutch 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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BUSINESS  ESTABUSHED  1784 
144  years  in  the  Seed  Business 


LANDRETH 
GARDEN  SEEDS 

Spot  or  1928  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 

Peas  Okra  Cabbage  Cucumber 

Corn  Tomato  Spinach  Snap  Beans 

Beet  Squash  Pumpkin  Cauliflower 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 

FUTURE  OR  1929  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1929  aop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 44th  year  in  the  business. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15.  1928 

(REEVES  Transmission) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Grader  a 
Green  Bean  Cleanera 
Conveyora 


A.  K.  ROBINS  a  COMPANY,  INC. 
BahiiBora,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  Of  n  v 

Green  rea  Vtnera 

Can  Markera  Green  Pea  Feedera 

Lift  Tracka  Green  Bean  Snippera 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Oedea,  Utah  Hamilton,  Ontario 


May  6,  1929 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 
Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


Canners  Exchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance 
Bureau 

Fire  Insurance 

for  the  Canning  Industry  at 
an  average  of  60c  below  the 
usual  rates. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


CHECK  SPOILAGE 

BY 

Rechecking  Retort 
Thermometers 


Let  us  recalibrate  them 
for  you 

Strasburger  &  Siegel 

CHEMISTS  &  BACTERIOLOGISTS 


15  S.  Gay  St. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Our  Latels 
tKe  H^dvesi  ^Standard 


^rt  isticylRerit  jbr  0on^crcial  \&1  ue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKogreiphic  C£). 

RocKester;  N.^ 


HOW  CAN  YOU  GRADE 
STRING  BEANS 


/  >.  HHI  Grader?  You  cannot  for  it  cannot  be  done. 

M  No  otlier  system  is  so  discriminating,  so 

A  to  of  the 

beans. 

I  Wlien  it  is  known  that  your 

V  *  — -~  -  you  are  sure  of  getting  fancy 

prices  for  all  of  your  fancy  stock.  You  lose  none  of  it  in  the  larger  grades. 

Try  out  the  machine  in  1929. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  Sl  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 
669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton, 
Cannon  Supply  Company 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Canadian  Plant 

HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 

HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 
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are  equipped  with  the  new 
FORCED  FEED  PASTING  DEVICE 

This  |)ositive  and  controlled  method  of  apply¬ 
ing  lap-end  paste,  without  a  belt,  makes  label¬ 
ing  easier,  faster,  consistently  better  and  furt¬ 
her  reduces  your  costs.  **The  Greatest 
Improvement  in  20  Years'*,  say  the 
Canners  who  ha\e  seen  it. 


This  wonderful  new  Paste  Device,  another  demonstration  of  KNAPP  leadership  in  making  advanced  impro¬ 
vements  in  Warehouse  Equipment,  gives  a  positive  application  of  paste  across  the  entire  lap  end  of  the 
label  as  each  can  passes  through  the  machine.  The  paste  belt  is  eliminated.  It  produces  better  and  more 
uniform  labeling  under  the  widest  range  of  varying  conditions.  It  merits  your  consideration  now,  before 
the  packing  season  begins. 


A  KNAPP  CASE  PACKER 

in  line  with  or  independent  of  a  KNAPP  Labeler, 
will  speed  up  production  and  reduce  your  costs. 
Motor  Driven  or  Hand  Operated,  there  is  a  KNAPP 
Caser  to  most  satisfactorily  meet  your  requirements. 


^PRED  H.KNAPP  CORPORATION 


Chicago 
San  Francisco 
Baltimore 


CENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD.  NEW  JERSEY 


Salt  Lake  City 
Hamilton.  Ont.. 
Canada 


_ _ _  m 

-ul  Sil"  -'"ii!?! '  I " '  J 


Women  Quickly  Tell 


their  friends  when  they  discover  canned  foods  so  de¬ 
licious  and  pure  that  they  rival  the  best  products  of 
home  canning. 

Realizing  this,  increasing  numbers  of  canners  are 


.  SAfifTARY  CLlANlft  AND  CLfANSlR 


for  all  cleaning  of  canning  equipment  and  plants,  because 
this  cleaner  is  so  efficient  and  dependable  that  it  insures 
unequalled  sanitary  protection  to  the  quality  and  purity  of 
canned  foods. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 
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IT’S  BETTER 


PACKED  IN  TIN 


PLAIN  SUP  COVER 


Continental 

FROZEN  FRUIT 
CANS 


CONTINENTAL  CANS  for  packing  Frozen 
Fruits  are  sturdy  and  clean.  Finest  work¬ 
manship,  plus  careful  inspection,  assure  you 
cans  that  will  give  your  products  the  protec¬ 
tion  they  need. 

Every  can  is  finished  inside  with  Sanitary 
enamel.  Each  can  is  carefully  tested. 

You’ll  find  a  size  to  meet  your  every  re¬ 
quirement  from  one  pound  to  fifty  pounds. 
Larger  sizes  furnished  with  full  friction 
or  friction  slip-covers.  Smaller  sizes  may 
be  obtained  with  the  famous  Continental 
Tripletite  Friction  Cover, 

Use  the  coupon  below  to  obtain  samples, 
prices  and  full  information. 

Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 

COAST  TO  COAST  * 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street 
CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 
28  PLANTS  AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

Clip  this  to  your  letterhead  for  full  information 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  CO.,  Inc. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. — 16th  and  Coles  Sts.,  or 
Chicago,  Illinois — 4622  W.  North  Avenue 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  us  prices,  samples  and  complete  infor¬ 
mation.  We  are  interested  in: 

Sizes  of  Cans: - 

Style  of  Cover: - 

Quantity  each  Size: - 

Plain  or  lithographed: - 


FULL  FRICTION  COVER 
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ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
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EDITORIALS 


PLEASE,  Mr.  Winter,  have  a  heart!  There  never 
was  a  year  when  the  canners  had  so  many  fu¬ 
tures  sold — and  at  low  prices — and  they  are  get¬ 
ting  chills  down  their  backs. 


and  these  are  the  same  futures  that  some  of  the 
wise-acres  contended  would  never  again  be  sold 
in  the  canning  business — as  futures.  Wonder  if 
we  can  get  the  quotation  through  our  “types”  cor¬ 
rectly  ?  Here  it  is : 

“The  fellow  who  is  busy  crying  ‘it  can’t  be  done,’  is 
continually  interrupted  by  someone  rushing  in,  say¬ 
ing,  ‘it  is  done.’  ” 


The  trouble  is  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  buyers  who 
do  not  seem  to  understand  where  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  canned  foods  has  actually  gone  to;  they 
still  have  their  ideas  back  in  the  old  days,  and  they 
can’t  be  made  believe  that  the  people  are  eating,  or 
will  eat  so  many  goods.  Of  course,  they  are  the  excep¬ 
tion,  because  if  they  were  not,  there  would  not  be  the 
tremendous  sale  of  futures  we  now  see,  even  if  the 
prices  were  too  low  this  year  for  the  canners’  good. 

But  they  are  the  same  fellows  who  have  taken  all 
the  reports  of  the  freeze  in  California,  and  the  injury 
to  the  fruit  crops  in  that  State,  as  so  much  “baloney,” 
as  Al.  called  it.  They  are  the  “wise”  marketeers  of  the 
East  who  can’t  be  fooled  by  such  tales!  The  newly- 
issued  price  lists,  at  higher  prices,  may  wake  them  up, 
but  if  these  do  not,  later  ones  will.  California  says 
that  the  Western  buyers  are  carefully  covering  their 
canned  fruit  requirements,  but  that  the  Eastern  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  country  are  not. 


WE  are  in  a  new  day  when  you  realize  that  a  five 
and  a  quarter  million  case  pack  of  stringless 
beans  is  spoken  of  as  a  light  pack — and  the 
lightness  is  proved  by  top-high  market  prices  all  year. 

When  a  single  State,  California,  packs  nearly  fifteen 
million  cases  of  peaches,  and  sells  them,  even  if  at 
small  profit;  when  you  remember  that  two  or  three 
millions  of  cases  of  peaches  used  to  be  more  than 
enough. 


When  the  pineapple  pack  steadily  mounts  and 
mounts  to  the  ten  million  case  mark,  when  one-tenth 
of  that  used  to  make  trouble  in  the  market. 

When  a  pea  pack  of  eighteen  to  twenty  millions  of 
cases  is  absolutely  needed  to  keep  the  market  supplied 
with  its  demands  for  canned  peas,  whereas  in  the  olden 
days — the  days  used  by  the  gentry  referred  to — five 
millions  of  cases  of  peas  would  have  overstocked  the 
demand. 

But  why  go  on?  The  whole  basis  is  upon  such  a  very 
much  higher  level  that  entirely  new  ideas  are  needed — 
and  it  is  time  they  were  gotten. 


The  pear  pack — You  have  in  this  issue  a  most 
interesting  article  on  the  canning  of  pears,  show¬ 
ing  how  that  product  has  increased  in  popular 
favor  in  recent  years.  There  is  nothing  nicer  than  a 
can  of  fine  Bartlett  pears,  packed  when  they  were  ripe 
and  full  of  their  peculiarly  delicious  flavor.  And,  ap¬ 
parently,  the  realization  of  that  contingency — the 
needed  ripeness — has  had  much  to  do  with  the  growth 
of  the  canned  pear  business.  For  too  many  years  the 
foolish  demands  of  the  buyers  for  a  snow-white  pear, 
with  razor-like  edges  and  water-clear  syrup,  governed 
the  canning  of  this  fruit,  even  when  the  canners  knew 
better.  To  produce  that  sort  of  an  article  from  the  can 
the  pears  had  to  go  into  the  cans  green,  undeveloped 
and  without  the  natural  flavor  that  is  only  gained  by 
the  pear  in  its  ripening  stages.  They  were  pears  in 
appearance  only,  hard  and  tasteless.  Why  expect  the 
public  to  take  to  such  a  product? 

But  when  they  changed  and  began  packing  ripe 
Bartlett  pears,  even  at  the  possible  expense  of  a  slight¬ 
ly  cloudy  syrup,  and,  at  times,  slightly  soft  fruit,  then 
the  people  found  the  taste  irresistible,  and  the  demand 
is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  must  always  bo 
so — for  people  eat  canned  foods  for  their  taste,  not  for 
their  appearance. 

The  same  thing  is  proving  true  with  the  canning  of 
peaches,  especially  California  peaches.  That  State  was 
for  years  obscessed  with  the  idea  of  firm,  sharp-edged 
halves,  and  clear  syrup  on  its  peaches,  and  even  sliced 
peaches  in  which  “each  piece  could  stand  alone,”  and 
they  would  listen  to  nothing  else  for  many  years, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  people  found  such  peaches 
very  poor  eating,  and  complained  that  California 
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peaches  had  no  flavor!  It  is  surprising  that  good 
business  men  would  stand  stubbornly  in  the  face  of 
such  a  devastating  criticism;  but  they  did,  and  only 
recently  have  they  taken  to  packing  ripe  peaches,  let¬ 
ting  the  appearance  run  second.  Pack  them  all  with 
the  tree-ripened  flavor  in  them  and  the  people  will  eat 
all  they  are  offered,  even  if  the  fruit  seems  to  be 
“mushy”  in  the  can.  It  is  the  flavor  that  counts. 

We  have  seen  Extra  Fancy  Apricots  where  every 
piece  was  perfect,  and  the  halves  as  large  as  many 
peaches,  and  the  syrup  heavy,  but  they  were  only  fit  to 
eat  after  they  had  been  put  into  a  stew-pan  and  cooked 
down  with  sugar  and  then  were  not  too  good.  They 
represented  the  highest  attainment  in  fancy  packing 
for  appearances,  and  about  the  lowest  grade  for  flavor 
packing.  Pack  to  please  the  palate  rather  than  the  eye. 


ACANNER’S  paradise — By  degrees  the  whole 
world  is  waking  up  to  the  immense  possibilities 
^  in  the  canned  foods  industry ;  a  fact  indicated 
by  the  way  capital  is  now  seeking  this  industry  in 
many  of  its  branches.  Notice,  for  instance,  that  the 
market  for  tin  is  one  of  the  best  of  them  all,  made  so 
by  the  fact  that  canned  foods  use  60  per  cent  of  the 
output.  Again,  that  great  amounts  of  capital  are  going 
into  various  consolidations  within  the  industry  and 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  financiers  did  not 
regard  the  canning  industry  favorably. 

But  here  is  one  of  the  latest  to  come  to  our  atten¬ 
tion,  and  we  give  it  to  you  just  as  we  received  it: 

“I  am  working  in  union  with  the  Metropolitan  to 
develop  168,000  acres  of  the  richest  of  land  in  Dare 
County,  N.  C.,  for  canning  purposes.  I  do  not 
especially  want  my  name  covered  with  publicity. 
Correspondence  can  be  done  with  Mr.  Frank 
Ewing,  Assistant  General  Counsel,  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York  City. 

The  project  is  so  big  I  have  decided  to  let  other 
capable  canners  come  in  if  they  want  to.  The  land 
is  open  and  does  not  need  a  great  amount  of  work 
done  to  grow  crops.  Practically  any  rent  for  the 
land  that  a  canner  wants  to  give  will  suit  us. 
However,  no  canner  will  be  allowed  to  operate 
unless  his  goods  are  of  the  best  that  can  be  packed, 
so  we  can  put  a  national  advertised  label  on  it. 

Some  of  the  advantages  are  50,000  acres  of  open 
land  in  one  body.  The  new  farm — all  tractors  will 
enable  crops  to  be  grown  and  delivered  at  the  can¬ 
nery  for  around  25  cents  a  bushel  or  less.  The 
acreage  and  growing  can  be  absolutely  controlled 
by  the  canner.  There  is  inland  waterway  trans¬ 
portation.  The  land  is  so  rich  that  only  liming  is 
needed  for  fertilizing.  Ocean  breezes  keep  insects 
blown  away.  Disease  can  be  controlled  by  rota¬ 
tion.  The  county  is  a  peninsula  and  if  a  disease  or 
insect  got  bad,  the  crop  could  be  omitted  for  a  year 
and  thus  kill  out  the  insect.  Truck  crops  grown  on 
this  land  have  proved  best  when  entered  in  fair 
competition  against  other  places.  The  crops  avail¬ 
able  are  those  m.entioned  in  my  advertisement  and 
any  others  desired.  Blueberries,  cranberries,  black¬ 
berries  and  seafood.  Very  close  to  the  Gulf  stream 
and  has  a  growing  season  longest  of  any  part  of 
U.  S.  (Florida  is  hot  and  dry  in  summer.)  There 
is  unlimited  fresh  water  available  for  irrigation, 
but  natural  irrigation  causes  artificial  to  be  un¬ 
needed. 

Two  buildings  are  already  waiting  for  some  can¬ 
ner  or  pickier  to  use. 


$600,000.00  from  one  source  and  large  amounts 
from  some  other  sources  are  available  to  help 
capable  canners. 

A  state  highway  has  just  been  opened  up,  boat 
lines  already  run,  and  railroad  lines  are  being 
sought. 

Those  interested  are  invited  to  consult  with  Mr. 
Ewing.” 

Yes,  you  are  well  entitled  to  rub  your  eyes  and  pinch 
yourself  to  be  sure  you  are  not  dreaming ;  but  there  is 
the  letter  just  as  it  came  to  us,  and  we  have  given  it 
word  for  word.  Mr.  Raskob  talks  of  founding  for¬ 
tunes  for  those  who  would  like  to  have  them,  and  the 
cheapest  thing  in  the  world  seems  to  be  money,  but 
here  is  the  first  paradise  we  have  yet  heard  of  to  be 
opened  for  canners. 


The  western  meeting — We  owe  an  apology 
to  our  readers,  we  suppose,  for  not  having  given 
them  a  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Canners  Association,  which  was  held  on  April 
23rd  and  24th.  But  the  absence  of  this  report  must  not 
be  taken  as  a  slight  upon  this  fine  old  Association.  In 
brief,  quite  a  good  number  attended  the  meetings, 
listened  to  the  addresses  of  welcome,  etc.,  and  then  the 
meeting  retired  into  executive  session,  where,  in  what 
is  usually  termed  ’round  table  discussion,  the  real  work 
of  the  meeting  was  done.  And  that  is  not  open  to  pub¬ 
lication.  But  a  report  without  the  “meat”  is  dull,  even 
to  vegetarians  or  vegetable  canners. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  Henry  Truitt,  Princeville  (Ill.)  Canning 
Company. 

Vice-President,  William  Clapper,  Grimes  Canning 
Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

A.  M.  Wadsworth  was  re-elected  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

The  Board  of  Directors  is  as  follows: 

F.  W.  Douthitt,  Big  Stone  Canning  Co.,  Ortonville, 
Minn. ;  W.  P.  Hartman,  W.  R.  Roach  &  Co.,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Mich.;  Roy  Nelson,  Nelson  Canning  Co.,  Crane, 
Mo. ;  W.  B.  Stokely,  Stokely  Bros.  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
R.  H.  Van  Zandt,  Kuner-Empson  Canning  Co.,  Long¬ 
mont,  Colo.;  Carl  Scudder,  John  J.  Michell,  Inc.,Wind- 
fall,  Ind.;  Guy  E.  Pollack,  Marshall  Canning  Co.,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa;  H.  L.  Herrington,  Utah  Canning  Co., 
Ogden,  Utah;  G.  T.  Sanders,  Litteral  Canning  Co., 
Fayetteville,  Ark.;  C.  0.  Dawson,  Blair  Canning  Co., 
Blair,  Nebr. ;  Richard  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Dickinson  &  Co., 
Eureka,  Ill.;  H.  M.  Carty,  Carty  Canning  Co.,  White 
Plains,  Ky. 

THE  1929  RED  BOOK 

IT’S  a  gem.  The  thirty-fifth  annual  issue  of  the  Orrin 
Thacker  Directory  of  Wholesale  Grocers  (United 
States  and  Canada)  and  Semi- Jobbers,  Chain  Gro¬ 
cers,  etc.  (United  States),  and  more  commonly  known 
as  the  Red  Book,  is  now  in  circulation.  If  such  a  thing 
could  be  possible  the  current  issue  should  be  termed 
“better  than  ever”  or  the  “best  yet.” 

The  pride  of  the  founder  of  this  guide  has  been 
maintained  until  the  present,  and  the  reliability  of  the 
information  is  proven  by  careful  checking.  At  the 
present  there  are  numerous  changes  and  consolidations 
going  on  within  the  trade,  but  withal  the  Red  Book  is 
well  up-to-date  and  lists  a  total  of  6,487  firms  as  being 
within  the  scope  of  the  described  business. 

The  price  of  single  copies  is  only  $3.00,  with  a  liberal 
quantity  discount  schedule.  Published  and  sold  by 
Orrin  Thacker  Directory,  33  W.  Gay  St.,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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FACTS/ 

By  permission  of  the  IOWA  CANNING  COMPANY  and  THE  UNITED 
COMPANY,  the  figures  presented  in  this  report  were  checked  during  the 
operations  by  a  paid  "engineering  accountant**  who  was  present  on  behalf  of 
the  manufacturer  of  the  other  type  of  busker  used. 

On  September  10-11,  1928,  in  the  plant  of  the  Iowa  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Shellsburg,  Iowa,  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  test  of  com¬ 
parative  husker  performance  was  made  (under  actual  working  con¬ 
ditions)  between  9  Motor-driven  TUC  HUSKERS  and  10  new  1928 
Model  buskers  of  another  make  for  which  an  operating  capacity  of  80 
ears  per  minute  and  the  elimination  in  service  of  the  waste  of  corn, 
had  been  claimed. 

Result:-  (a)  Capacity  of  TUC  HUSKER,  with  poor  corn,  1.20  tons  per 
hour,  per  machine. 

Capacity  of  other  type  .755  of  a  ton  per  hour,  per  machine. 

The  hourly  machine  average  for  the  entire  plant  using  the  same 
feeders,  showed  TUC  HUSKERS  had  a  59  per  cent  greater 
capacity. 

(b)  The  TUC  HUSKERS  yielded  79  cans  per  ton  more  with 
the  same  feeders,  with  all  corn  fed  through  the  same  cutters,  and 
after  deducting  all  water  added  to  maintain  uniform  consistency, 

— a  saving  of  over  13  per  cent  of  good  corn  that  otherwise  would 
have  gone  into  the  silo. 

(c)  The  9  TUC  HUSKERS  produced  1765cans  per  hour  more 
than  did  the  other  10  buskers. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  "FACTS”  which  presents  the  records  in 
figures  made  by  eight  leading  corn  canners  who  together  pack 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  all  the  corn  canned. 


The  United  Company 
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PEAS 

Wabash,  Ind.,  May  1,  1929 — Will  be  about  the  same  as  in 
1928.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  acreage  will  be  cut  below 
the  1928  acreage.  Sowings  are  somewhat  later  than  in  1928  on 
account  of  the  heavy  rains.  Some  of  our  early  sowings  are 
looking  fine. 

Marshalltown,  Iowa,  April  30,  1929 — Acreage  will  be  the 
same  as  last  year  and  production  will  likely  be  less,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  canned  the  largest  yield  in  our  history  last 
year.  We  do  not  look  for  a  bumper  crop  immediately  succeed¬ 
ing  the  one  of  last  year. 

Westminster,  Md.,  May  1,  1929 — Alaskas — Good. 

Le  Sueur,  Minn.,  May  4,  1929 — The  acreage  will  be  increased 
from  15  to  20  per  cent.  Planting  on  an  average  started  about 
the  18th  of  April,  with  some  earlier  plantings  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  and  some  later  plantings  in  the  northern  part. 
Conditions  have  been  reasonably  favorable,  although  if  the 
present  cool  weather  continues  it  may  cause  some  bunching  of 
the  crop. 

North  Rose,  N.  Y.,  April  30,  1929 — Season  very  wet.  Some 
plantings  wdll  begin  the  first  week  in  May. 

Oakfield,  N.  Y.,  May  1,  1929 — The  lateness  of  the  present 
season  precludes  an  estimate  with  respect  to  crop  conditions. 
There  were  less  than  five  days  in  April  during  which  we  did  not 
have  rain.  In  consequence  practically  no  planting  has  been 
done  to  date. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  30,  1929 — Practically  no  planting  dur¬ 
ing  April,  owing  to  continual  rains.  Acreage  contracted  about 
the  same  as  last  year,  but  we  must  have  favorable  weather 
during  the  next  two  weeks,  or  it  will  be  curtailed  on  account  of 
inability  to  cultivate  the  soil  where  it  is  not  properly  drained. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  May  1,  1929 — Acreage  normal.  Rain  has 
delayed  drilling  seed  about  ten  days  and  much  ground  is  too 
wet  and  will  be  for  the  next  week  or  ten  days,  unless  the 
w'eather  is  clear. 

New  Freedom,  Pa.,  May  3,  1929 — The  only  canning  crop  as  yet 
planted  in  this  section  is  peas.  We  are  the  only  packers  of 
peas  in  this  section.  Our  acreage  is  exactly  the  same  as  last 
year,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  our  peas  look  good.  It  is  quite 
cold  and  until  w'e  have  warmer  weather  and  some  relief  from 
daily  rains,  our  growers  cannot  get  their  ground  ready  nor 
plant  other  crops.  Very  cool  here  today,  probably  freezing 
tonight. 

Chetek,  Wis.,  May  2,  1929 — Acreage  same  as  1928.  Started 
planting  three  days  later  than  1928,  but  due  to  extremely  cold 
weather,  peas  have  not  started  to  germinate,  causing  us  to 
stop  our  seeding  schedule.  Today  weather  is  extremely  cold. 

Elkhorn,  Wis.,  April  30,  1929 — Slight  increase  in  acreage. 
Owing  to  wet  weather  have  less  peas  planted  by  May  1st  than 
last  year. 

Manitowo,  Wis.,  May  6,  1929 — Areage  about  as  usual,  but  too 
early  to  make  any  predictions,  as  the  extreme  cold  weather  has 
delayed  planting,  and  the  little  seed  that  has  been  put  in  the 
ground  is  not  germinating. 

Mayville,  Wis.,  May  6,  1929 — Acreage  about  same  as  former 
years.  Too  early  to  say  anything  about  crop.  Have  had  frosts 
every  night.  Weather  very  unfavorable. 

Merrill,  Wis.,  May  5,  1929 — Not  a  seed  in  the  ground  yet. 
Weather  so  cold,  snowing  and  freezing  and  land  too  wet  any¬ 
way.  Prospects  are  not  bright  for  peas,  as  crop  will  be  all  of 
two  weeks  late,  and  then  there  will  be  bunching. 

New  Holstein,  Wis.,  May  6,  1929 — Only  small  percentage  in 
the  ground.  Weather  conditions  most  unfavorable  for  plant¬ 
ing.  Acreage  will  be  a  trifie  less  than  last  year. 

North  Freedom,  Wis.,  May  6,  1929 — Ninety  per  cent  acreage 
of  last  year.  Wet  and  cold.  We  have  planted  about  three- 
foui'ths  of  our  peas,  but  if  this  weather  continues,  some  seed 
will  rot. 

Oostburg,  Wis.,  May  6,  1929 — Have  550  acres  and  about  one- 
sixth  planted. 

Owen,  Wis.,  May  6,  1929 — There  will  be  a  slight  increase  in 
acreage  in  this  territory,  probably  10  per  cent.  Expect  only  a 
normal  yield.  This  territory  will  not  start  planting  before  May 
10th.  For  the  past  week  water  has  been  freezing  half  inch 
thick,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  the  land  to  dry.  Just  starting 
seeding  of  small  grain. 

Randolph,  Wis.,  May  6,  1929 — Date  for  sowing  opened  ten 
days  earlier  than  last  season,  but  weather  has  been  cold  and 


rainy,  so  that  sowings  have  necessarily  been  delayed.  Flat, 
heavy  clay  and  undrained  soils  have  been  too  wet  to  work  or 
sow  and  has  caused  uneven  sowing  conditions.  Frost  has  done 
some  injury  to  first  sowings.  Some  increase  in  acreage  over 
last  year,  but  not  as  much  as  first  predicted. 

Ripon,  Wis.,  May  6,  1929 — Season  late,  earliest  planting  just 
above  ground.  Acreage  about  same  as  last  year,  possibly  10  per 
cent  less.  Too  early  to  make  any  predictions. 

Ripon,  Wis.,  May  6,  1929— Acreage  about  normal.  Conditions 
unfavorable  on  account  of  very  cold,  wet  weather.  Peas  sowed 
three  weeks  ago  are  just  coming  through  the  ground. 

Sauk  City,  Wis.,  May  7,  1929 — Crop  conditions  are  good  on 
earlies.  However,  on  late  peas,  we  may  lose  acreage,  due  to 
seed  rotting  in  ground.  Cold  and  wet.  Our  acreage  is  consid¬ 
erably  less  than  in  previous  years. 

Sheboygan,  Wis.,  April  29,  1929 — Planting  is  ten  days  late 
and  less  than  25  per  cent  of  our  total  is  in  the  ground  or 
planted.  We  look  for  a  reduced  crop  or  yield  per  aci’e  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  late  planting. 

Templeton,  Wis.,  May  6,  1929 — First  seedings  are  just  peep¬ 
ing  out  of  the  ground,  w'hich  is  two  weeks  late  for  ideal  condi¬ 
tions.  None  of  our  plantings  have  been  put  in  under  good  con¬ 
ditions,  and  unfavorable  weather  still  hangs  on.  General  condi¬ 
tions  well  below  normal,  but  ideal  weather  within  the  next  sixty 
days  may  absolve  most  of  the  damage. 

Whitewater,  Wis.,  May  6,  1929 — Acreage  about  the  same  as 
1928.  Sowing  conditions  have  been  very  unfavorable  in  this 
section.  We  had  a  week  of  summer  weather  the  last  of  March, 
but  since  that  time  weather  has  been  cold  and  wet  and  peas 
planted  have  not  made  satisfactory  growth.  We  look  for  badly 
bunched  crop  of  Alaskas,  which,  of  course,  will  have  its  effect 
on  quality. 

CORN 

Wabash,  Ind.,  May  1,  1929 — We  believe  that  the  acreage  will 
be  about  the  same  as  1928.  There  is  some  talk  of  cutting  down 
the  acreage,  but  do  not  believe  that  the  cut  will  be  very  large. 
It  is  a  little  early  regarding  the  plantings,  but  believe  that  it 
will  be  somewhat  later  than  in  1928,  due  to  the  large  amount 
of  rain  that  we  have  had. 

Marshalltown,  Iowa,  April  30,  1929 — Sweet  Corn — From  all 
indications  there  will  be  an  increase  of  approximately  10  per 
cent  in  acreage  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska  this  year.  The  market 
situation  does  not  warrant  an  increase,  and  if  canners  do  the 
sensible  thing  and  gauge  their  acreage  by  their  sales,  there  will 
be  no  increase.  All  acreage  has  not  yet  been  contracted,  so 
there  is  still  time  for  canners  to  hold  it  down  to  the  point  to 
which  reason  would  dictate  that  it  should  be  held. 

Le  Sueur,  Minn.,  May  4,  1929 — Acreage  will  be  materially  in¬ 
creased  unless  changes  in  plans  are  made  between  now  and 
planting  dates,  an  increase  of  probably  20  per  cent  or  slightly 
more.  The  weather  has  been  normal  to  date  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  abnormal  about  the  prospective  planting  situation. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  30,  1929 — Canners  are  contemplating 
a  normal  acreage,  but  in  some  sections  of  the  State  they  are 
having  difficulty  in  securing  it,  as  the  crop  last  year  was  not  a 
profitable  one  to  the  growers,  and  they  are  not  anxious  to  con¬ 
tract.  Planting  will  not  begin  until  May  15th  or  later. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  May  1,  1929 — Acreage  above  normal.  We 
estimate  the  increase  will  run  about  10  per  cent.  Planting 
should  begin  about  May  20th. 

New  Freedom,  Pa.,  May  3,  1929 — There  will  be  only  normal 
acreage  of  all  canning  crops  in  this  section.  Corn  is  showing 
a  slight  decrease. 

Manitowoc,  Wis.,  May  6,  1929 — Acreage  normal.  Have  not 
started  planting. 

North  Freedom,  Wis.,  May  6,  1929 — We  expect  to  plant  75 
per  cent  of  our  usual  acreage.  None  planted  as  yet,  probably 
May  15th. 

Oostburg,  Wis.,  May  6,  1929 — Have  "SOO  acres.  Not  yet 
planted. 

Whitewater,  Wis.,  May  6,  1929 — Acreage  about  same  as  1928. 
Too  early  for  complete  report.  Several  of  our  growers  have 
ground  ready  and  will  plant  just  as  soon  as  the  ground  warms 
Up.  Too  early  for  any  prediction,  but  if  we  have  favorable 
weather  from  now  on,  would  consider  conditions  normal.  Warm¬ 
ing  up  this  afternoon  and  we  hope  it  will  hold. 
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Berlin  Chapman  Machines 


one  for  every  canning  operation 

Complete  Plant  Equipment 

Berlin  Chapman  Engineers  are  worth  consult- 

Ping  as  they  have  built  and  laid  out  complete 
canning  plants  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States; 
and  they  are  largely  responsible  for  the  com¬ 
plete  line  of  canning  machinery  which  we 
manufacture.  No  matter  what  your  canning 
machinery  problem  it  can  be  solved  by  using 
our  machinery. 


sc  ALDER  FOR  TOMATOES 

Our  improved  Tomato  Scalder  has  both  a 
reserve  of  capacity  as  well  as  giving  a  uni¬ 
form  scald.  It  keeps  your  peelers  contented. 


FIELD  BOXES  FOR  PEAS 

Berlin  Chapman  improved  Field  Steel  Hand¬ 
ling  Boxes,  stack  on  one  another  and  still 
leave  space  for  ventilation. 


PROPORTIONING  CORN  MIXER  HEATER 


This  new  Berlin  Chapman  Proportioning  Corn  Mixer 
and  Heater  mixes  the  corn  with  exact  proportions  of 
salt  and  sugar,  then  adds  sufficient  water  for  consist¬ 
ency  and  heats  the  mixture  to  a  uniform  heat. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO 


Berlin,  Wisconsin 


I  VCANNING%#MACIIINEKY 

I  yiSlttqleUiut  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant 
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TOMATOES 

Fields  Landing,  Calif.,  April  28,  1929 — Our  cannery  will  be  in 
operation  all  the  year  round,  as  we  have  a  great  variety  to 
work  on  and  as  our  territory  develops  in  vegetables  will  start 
on  tomatoes. 

Millsboro,  Del.,  May  6,  1929 — The  spring  has  been  very  wet 
and  cold,  especially  during  April,  and  the  farmers  are  very 
much  back  with  their  work.  Looks  very  much  like  late  season 
and  a  shortage  of  plants. 

Marshalltown,  Iowa,  April  30,  1929 — Acreage  will  probably 
be  slightly  in  excess  of  last  year.  On  account  of  this  section 
not  being  primarily  a  tomato-growing  district,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  materially  increase  acreage  on  this  product. 

Bordentown,  N.  J.,  May  1,  1929 — Twelve  per  cent  increase  in 
acreage. 

Quinton,  N.  J.,  May  7,  1929 — Raining  every  day.  Very  back¬ 
ward  spring.  Some  plant  beds  in  open  ground  will  be  planted 
over,  the  rest  are  just  about  up.  About  20  per  cent  increase  in 
acreage  in  Salem  and  Cumberland  counties. 

Roche.ster,  N.  Y.,  April  30,  1929 — The  usual  acreage  is  under 
contract.  Plants  are  progressing  nicely  and  will  be  ready  for 
planting  from  May  20th,  until  probably  the  first  week  in  June. 

Muskogee,  Okla.,  May  6,  1929 — Considerable  acreage,  but  no 
plants  out  account  rains. 

New  Freedom,  Pa.,  May  3,  1929 — Showing  a  slight  decrease  in 
acreage. 

BEANS 

Bordentown,  N.  J.,  May  1,  1929 — String  beans — Normal  acre¬ 
age. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  May  1,  1929 — Green  and  Wax  Beans — Based 
on  the  information  we  have,  acreage  will  be  increased  25  per 
cent. 

Muskogee,  Okla.,  May  6,  1929 — Stringless — Last  year  was 
our  first  for  raising  beans  for  canning  purposes  and  only  had 
small  acreage.  This  year  have  around  200  acres  contracted, 
but  wet  weather  has  prevented  any  planting  to  date. 

New  Freedom,  Pa.,  May  3,1929 — Stringless — Showing  a  slight 
increase  in  acreage. 

Chetek,  Wis.,  May  2,  1929 — Stringless — Acreage  10  increose. 
Will  not  plant  until  middle  of  May. 

Manitowoc,  Wis.,  May  6,  1929 — Green  and  Wax — Acreage 
normal.  Have  not  started  planting. 

BEETS 

Bordentown,  N.  J.,  May  1,  1929 — Fifteen  per  cent  increase  in 
acreage. 

Muskogee,  Okla.,  May  6,  1929 — Considerable  acreage,  but  no 
plants  out  because  of  rains. 

Templeton,  Wis.,  May  6,  1929 — Cold,  wet  weather  has  pre¬ 
vented  planting  thus  far,  due  to  susceptibility  of  beet  seed 
toward  rotting  when  these  conditions  prevail.  Planting  will  be 
retarded  until  growing  weather  is  assured,  and  until  then  no 
forecast  can  be  made  except  that  the  greater  the  delay,  the 
greater  the  chance  for  curtailed  production. 

CUCUMBERS 

Chetek,  Wis.,  May  2,  1929 — Acreage  same  as  1928.  W'ill  not 
plant  until  June  1st. 

CARROTS 

Muskogee,  Okla.,  May  6,  1929 — Considerable  acreage,  but  no 
plants  out,  account  rains. 

FRUIT 

Fields  Landing,  Calif.,  April  28,  1929 — As  our  territory  devel¬ 
ops  in  berries  we  will  go  on  that.  We  have  all  kinds  of  ber¬ 
ries,  including  the  famed  huckleberries  that  only  thrive  in  the 
Redwood  belt,  also  all  kinds  of  apples. 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  6,  1929 — Raspberries,  Apples  and  Blueber¬ 
ries — Too  early  yet  to  tell  outcome. 

North  Rose,  N.  Y.,  April  30,  1929 — Cherries — Good  bud  and  no 
perceptible  frost  injury  has  occurred.  General  fruits  of  all 
kinds  have  a  good  quantity  of  buds. 

Aberdeen,  N.  C.,  May  6,  1929 — Peaches — Due  to  recent  disas¬ 
trous  years  many  growers  have  allowed  orchards  to  go  down, 
some  orchards  dying  out.  Heavy  infestation  of  curculio  this 
year,  reducing  normal  crop  average  40  per  cent. 

•  MAPLE  SYRUP  AND  SUGAR 

Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  May  1,  1929 — Crop  exceedingly  short; 
ri^t  over  50  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop.  Prices  from  2c  to  4c 
pound  higher  to  the  producers,  caused  by  the  short  crop 
^d  the  proposed  raise  in  tariff  rates. 

FISH 

Fields  Landing,  Calif.,  April  28,  1929 — ^We  are  going  to  start 
canning  fish  products  first.  We  will  be  canning  soups  in  four 
of  six  weeks,  as  well  as  black  cod  for  fish  salad.  We  have  also 
lots  of  sardines  as  well  as  sardelos. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  OFFER 


Holders  to  Get  Additional  Common  at  $60 — One  Share 
for  Each  Ten  Held. 


The  directors  of  Continental  Can  Company  have 
authorized  sale  to  preferred  and  common  stock¬ 
holders  of  record  May  3  of  about  152,917  shares 
of  common  at  $60  in  ratio  of  one  new  share  for  every 
10  shares  of  common  or  preferred  held  .  Rights  ex¬ 
pire  May  23,  and  at  present  price  of  common  are  worth 
about  $1.42.  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.  and  Lehman  Bros, 
are  underwriting  offerings,  through  which  the  com¬ 
pany  will  acquire  about  $8,900,000  additional  working 
capital. 

Due  to  Continental  Can’s  acquisition  of  various 
properties  throughout  the  United  States  the  past  year, 
the  business  has  grown  to  such  proportions  and  pros¬ 
pective  developments  are  such  that  directors  decided 
the  company  required  this  additional  working  capital. 

Directors  of  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  have  approved 
the  fifth  offering  of  its  common  stock  to  employes  on 
term  payments  since  1924,  when  the  employe  stock 
ownership  plan  was  started.  Stock  holdings  of  em¬ 
ployes  at  present  represent  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  outstanding  common  stock,  and  have  a  market 
value  approaching  $10,000,000.  The  new  offerings  will 
be  at  $60  a  share,  and  will  comprise  about  50,000 
shares. 

Including  some  3,000  employes  of  eleven  new  com- 
nies,  acquired  since  the  beginning  of  1928,  and  for 
whom  this  current  offering  is  primarily  made.  Conti¬ 
nental  Can  Co.  now  has  10,231  employes  in  plants  and 
offices  throughout  the  United  States  who  will  be  eli¬ 
gible  to  participate  in  the  employe  stock  ownership 
offering. 

Continental  Can  Company  was  among  the  first  in¬ 
dustrial  companies  to  inaugurate  a  plan  whereby  em¬ 
ployes  were  enabled  to  purchase  the  common  stock  of 
the  Company  and  pay  for  it  by  wage  and  salary  deduc¬ 
tions  over  a  period  of  time.  Its  initial  offering  was 
made  in  February,  1924,  when  the  Company  had  about 
one-half  of  the  present  number  of  employes.  On  that 
offering  subscriptions  to  20,511  shares  were  received 
from  approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  employes.  Those 
who  bought  stock  under  this  original  plan  at  $48.00  a 
share  have  since  received  two  stock  dividends,  includ¬ 
ing  a  100  per  cent  stock  dividend  paid  last  year  and 
valuable  rights  on  two  other  occasions,  in  addition  to 
a  liberal  cash  dividend  return.  The  purchaser  of  100 
shares  at  that  time  would  have  about  266  shares, 
worth  approximately  $20,000,  or  almost  treble  its  orig¬ 
inal  cost. 

Employe  stock  ownership,  according  to  the  manage¬ 
ment,  has  created  a  keener  interest  in  effecting  econo¬ 
mies  and  in  improving  efficiency  in  all  departments 
throughout  the  Company. 
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Sauerkraut 

By  a.  W.  bitting 

FOREWORD — This  is  the  fifth  monograph  which  we  have  obtained  from  Dr.  Bitting.  We 
have  wanted  them,  for  they  are  different  from  the  usual  type  in  that  all  the  information  available 
concernmg  a  product  has  been  brought  together  and  put  in  the  most  useful  form  for  those  e?igaged 
in  the  canning  industry.  bistead  of  some  glittering  generalities  which  artfully  tell  nothing, 
the  reasons  for  each  step  are  fully  set  forth. 


(Continued  from  Last  Week.) 


When  the  factory  operations  begin,  two  or  more  men 
remove  the  heads  from  the  bins,  quickly  press  the  base 
against  the  coring  machine  and  then 
CORING  them  on  the  conveyor.  This  gives 

an  opportunity  to  make  an  inspection  for  unsuitable 
heads  before  any  work  has  been  expended  upon  them 
and  the  handling  necessary  for  coring  is  done  before 
the  outer  leaves  are  removed,  both  of  which  are  good 
features.  Furthermore  it  insures  that  every  head  be 
cored,  as  there  is  more  time  in  which  to  do  the  work 
than  later  when  the  heads  accumulate  on  the  conveyor. 
In  a  late  type  of  machine  the  heads  are  placed  in  large 
cups  that  automatically  press  the  heads  against  the 
cutter  and  discharge  them  on  the  conveyor.  Some  of 
the  outer  leaves  are  also  cut  away  in  the  same  opera¬ 
tion  ;  the  work  is  made  easier  and  two  men  can  do  the 
work  of  three  by  the  older  method.  The  machine  itself 
is  a  special  device,  usually  consisting  of  a  conical, 
spiral  cutting  knife  that  is  power  driven.  This  slices 
the  core  in  such  manner  that  later  when  the  head 
passes  through  the  cutting  machine,  there  will  be  no 
broad,  thin  pieces.  In  one  form  the  heads  are  laid  on 
the  conveyor  belt  and  an  electric  driven  coring  knife 
m.ounted  on  a  flexible  arm  is  used,  being  plunged  into 
the  core  as  the  head  passes  along.  This  style  has  not 
come  into  general  use,  but  seems  to  be  especially  well 
suited  for  doing  the  work  after  the  trimming,  as  no 
handling  of  the  head  is  necessary.  Some  of  the  coring 
machines  remove  the  core,  but  since  that  part  is  ten¬ 
der,  sweet,  and  edible,  there  is  little  reason  for  dis¬ 
carding  it  when  it  can  be  shredded.  It  requires  at  least 
two  men  to  core  the  cabbage  for  a  cutting  machine,  and 
better  work  can  be  done  by  three,  especially  when 
using  the  older  type  of  covers. 

The  details  of  the  coring  machines  are  given  in  the 
appendix. 

The  simplest  conveyor  system  consists  of  a  belt  about 
twenty  inches  in  width  running  from  the  outside  or 
from  the  wilting  bins,  over  the  trim- 
coNVEYORs  lYiing  table  to  the  cutting  machine,  the 
cabbage  being  carried  first  to  the  trimmers,  and  after 
being  trimmed  continued  to  the  cutters,  the  waste 
being  removed  by  the  return  flight.  That  makes  the 
simplest  possible  installation  considered  from  a  me¬ 
chanical  point  of  view,  but  it  may  be  open  to  serious 
criticism  from  the  standpoint  of  cleanliness.  The  heads 
as  they  come  from  the  field  are  contaminated  with  dust 
and  soil,  and  after  wilting  the  surface  of  the  leaves  be¬ 
come  sticky,  so  that  within  a  short  time  after  the  con¬ 
veyor  is  in  operation  it  becomes  gummy  and  of  a  kind 
not  easily  removed.  Returning  trimmed  heads  to  such 
a  belt  means  a  constant  addition  of  infection  to  the 
freshly  exposed  clean  leaves.  In  removing  the  waste 
on  the  return  flight  there  are  always  pieces  of  leaves 
dragged  into  the  end  pulley,  and  these  are  crushed  and 
add  to  an  unclean  condition.  The  use  of  a  revolving 


brush  across  the  belt  at  the  end  of  the  flight  aids 
much  in  keeping  the  belt  clean.  Under  any  circum¬ 
stances  a  second  conveyor  to  carry  the  heads  from  the 
trimmers  to  the  cutters  is  desirable.  It  should  stop  a 
couple  of  inches  before  it  reaches  the  chute  leading 
into  the  cutter,  thereby  permitting  any  bit  of  gravel 
to  fall  through  and  not  get  into  the  knives.  This  acci¬ 
dent  is  infrequent,  but  does  occur  often  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  taking  the  precaution  to  prevent  it. 

The  trimming  tables  are  made  narrow  so  that  women 
working  on  either  side  can  reach  to  the  center  without 
undue  exertion.  The  heads  are  taken 
TRIMMING  green  leaves,  gross¬ 

ly  coarse  leaves,  or  defective  parts  are  removed  and 
the  head  returned  preferably  to  another  belt  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  cutting  machine.  It  requires  from  15  to  20 
women  to  trim  cabbage  to  keep  a  cutter  in  continuous 
operation,  and  the  length  of  the  table  is  governed  by 
the  cutting  capacity  for  one  or  two  machines.  If  more 
than  two  machines  be  used,  the  speed  of  the  conveyor 
is  increased  beyond  the  point  where  the  best  inspection 
can  be  made  and  additional  units  are  advisable  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  increasing  the  length.  The  space  allotted  to 
each  worker  is  about  three  feet.  The  trimming  is  done 
with  short-bladed  butcher  knives  and  amounts  to  about 
20  per  cent,  though  this  varies  with  the  care  taken  in 
field  cutting  and  the  condition  of  the  crop.  The  waste 
is  dropped  into  a  chute  to  pass  to  the  floor  below  or  in 
some  cases  upon  the  return  flight  of  the  conveyor  to 
be  carried  to  a  point  where  it  can  be  discharged  into 
wagons. 

The  cutting  machine,  like  the  coring  device,  has  been 
especially  developed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  simple  and 
highly  efficient,  consisting  of  a  hori- 
cuTTiNG  zontal  disk  with  a  number  of  outward¬ 
ly  curving  knives,  so  set  and  spaced  as  to  cut  the  cab¬ 
bage  in  thin  slices  of  equal  thickness,  usually  about  one 
thirty-second  of  an  inch.  These  are  power  driven  and 
have  large  capacity,  the  standard  size,  32  inches  in 
diameter,  being  able  to  cut  50  tons  per  day.  The  heads, 
as  they  pass  from  the  conveyor,  are  divided  into  two 
lines  to  be  fed  in  at  opposite  sides.  Two  men  are  re¬ 
quired  to  do  the  feeding  or  three  if  the  heads  have  not 
been  cored  before  trimming. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  cabbage  was  first  cut 
into  pieces  of  such  size  that  it  could  be  closely  pressed 
together  in  the  cask  or  container,  and  these  pieces  were 
gradually  made  smaller,  particularly  after  spontaneous 
fermentation  became  a  part  of  the  process  One  of  the 
earliest  English  works.  The  Compleat  City  and  Coun¬ 
try  Cook  (1736),  by  Charles  Carter,  in  describing 
sauerkraut,  says :  “You  must  have  an  Engine  to  cut  it 
with  very  fine  as  Vermigelly.”  The  first  cutting  ma¬ 
chines  consisted  of  a  board  with  a  slot  cut  across  it, 
generally  at  an  angle,  into  which  was  fixed  one  knife, 
the  edge  of  the  blade  projecting  slightly  above  the  level 
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Auction  Sale 


May  21,  1929 

11  A.  M. 

Remaining  stock  of  Canning  Machinery 
consisting  of — 

Ayars  Tomato  Fillers 
Jeffrey  Peeling  Table 
Copper  Jacketed  Kettles 
Iron  Jacketed  Kettles 
Zastrow  Hydraulic  Cranes 
Steam  Engines 

Double  Acting  Duplex  Pumps 
Roller  Conveyor 
Retorts 
Open  Kettles 
Burt  Labeling  Machines 
Knapp  Labeling  Machine 
Knapp  Boxer  and  other 
Miscellaneous  items. 

Canning  Machinery  Exchange 

Conkling  &  Dillon  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Cooking  vats  cleaned 
thoroughly  and  quickly 

J^EMOVING  burnt-on  scale,  incrusted  food 
and  fruit  juice  from  cooking  vats  is  a 
simple  matter,  when  cleaning  is  done  the 
Oakite  way. 

Boiling  an  Oakite  solution  in  the  vat  will 
loosen  caked-on  foodstu^s  so  completely  that 
no  tedious  scrubbing  and  scraping  are  re¬ 
quired.  The  action  is  so  energetic  and 
thorough  that  a  small  amount  of  Oakite  will 
remove  every  trace  of  grease  and  slop. 

Our  nearest  Service  Man  will  gladly  show  you 
how  Oakite  cleaning  will  help  you  to  keep 
everything  in  your  plant  spotless  and  film-free. 
Write  us  and  he  will  call.  No.  obligation. 

Oakite  Service  Men,  cleaning  specialists  are  located  in  the 
leading  industrial  centers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Manufactured  only  by 

OAKITE  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  18  F  Thames  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

OAKITE 

Industrial  Ociuting  Materials  Methods 


Peas  Thoroughly  Washed 
Quality  Improved 

Baltimore,  Aug,  1st.  1928 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  which  we  installed  at  one 
of  our  plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  we 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  grading  and  capacity,  we  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co, 

Oscar  T.  Sewell 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


RENNEBURG’S 

Improved  Process  Steel  Kettle 

fijquipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 
Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 

PROCESS 


MADE  BY 

Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE: 

2639  Boston  Street 
WORKS: 

Atlantic  Wharf.  Boston  Street  ani 
Lakewood  Avenue 

BALTIMORE  MD. 
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of  the  board.  This  was  improved  by  adding  more 
blades.  The  cabbage  head  was  moved  backward  and 
forward  above  the  blade  or  blades,  the  cut  portion  fall¬ 
ing  through  into  a  tub  or  other  receptacle.  Doubtless 
the  danger  of  cutting  the  hand  while  operating  sug¬ 
gested  the  making  of  side  guides  and  a  box  to  hold  the 
head.  This  was  the  approved  type  and  used  almost 
exclusively  until  1885.  Even  Corthay,  the  leading 
manufacturer  of  apparatus  for  the  food  industries  on 
the  continent,  shows  only  this  style  in  1891.  The  first 
patent  issued  for  a  cabbage  cutter  in  this  country  was 
for  one  of  this  type,  the  special  feature  claimed  for  it 
being  that  the  thickness  of  the  cut  could  be  regulated 
through  controlling  the  level  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
knife.  The  patent  is  No.  22,636,  granted  to  Mr.  James 
Fraser,  Rochester,  New  York,  in  1859.  It  is  of  some 
interest  that  one  of  the  latest  patents  utilizes  the  same 
principle,  but  the  blade  is  made  to  have  a  double  cut¬ 
ting  edge,  so  that  a  slice  will  be  made  on  both  the  for¬ 
ward  and  backward  movements.  This  is  for  a  culinary 
utensil  and  the  patent  is  No.  1,296,091,  issued  to  J.  S. 
Kriebel,  East  Greenville,  Pennsylvania,  in  1919. 

The  first  cutter  using  knives  mounted  on  a  revolving 
disk  was  patented  in  this  country  in  1894  by  Mr.  John 
Rostosnik,  of  New  York.  His  first  machine  had  only  a 
few  curved  blades,  but  provided  that  any  number 
might  be  used.  Above  the  disk  was  a  bar  and  a  board 
which  acted  as  a  deflector  to  press  the  head  against  the 
knives.  The  high  speed  of  the  power-driven  disk 
greatly  increased  the  cutting  capacity  over  the  earlier 
type  of  reciprocating  mechanism.  Below  the  disk  was 
a  mechanism  for  feeding  salt  upon  the  shredded  mate¬ 
rial.  Several  patents  have  been  issued  since  for  appli¬ 
ances  of  this  kind,  but  these  pertain  particularly  to  de¬ 
tails  as  to  the  shape  of  the  blade,  method  of  setting  the 
blades,  etc.  This  one  has  the  essential  features  for  get¬ 
ting  both  a  long  thin  cut  and  capacity.  In  the  latest 
modification  of  this  type,  the  knives  remain  stationary 
and  the  head  is  carried  around  by  the  feeding  mech¬ 
anism. 

The  thickness  of  the  cut  is  generally  gauged  at  one 
thirty-second  of  an  inch,  as  this  gives  the  very  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  desired  in  the  finished  product.  The  earliest 
record  found  giving  a  definite  thickness  of  the  cutting 
is  by  P.  Albert  in  Manuel  Complete  d’Economic  Domes- 
tique  (1822),  and  there  the  preference  is  for  cutting 
between  one-twelfth  and  one-twenty-fourth  of  an  inch. 
A  knife  with  a  long  outward  curve  gives  a  longer  shred 
than  does  one  with  a  straight  blade  or  a  crescent  blade 
cutting  on  its  inner  curvature.  While  the  long,  fine  cut 
is  wanted  primarily  for  the  appearance,  a  secondary 
effect  is  produced  which  is  advantageous  in  that  a 
larger  number  of  plant  cells  are  laid  open  to  the  action 
of  salt  and  less  tamping  and  bruising  of  the  tissues 
result  when  filling  the  vats.  The  long-cut  type  of  cut¬ 
ting  machines  are  frequently  referred  to  as  German 
type  cutters  or  Magdeburg  cutters  and  came  into  use  in 
this  country  about  1903. 

The  cutting  is  most  often  done  in  an  upper  story  of 
the  factory  or  at  least  above  the  level  of  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  vats,  for  it  is  easier  to  elevate  the  heads  than  the 
cut  cabbage.  The  shredded  cabbage  may  be  conveyed 
directly  from  the  machine  to  the  vat  on  a  belt,  or,  as 
is  more  commonly  done,  in  hand  push  carts.  If  a  belt 
be  used,  then  the  chute  at  the  vat  is  made  adjustable 
to  deliver  the  cabbage  to  any  point  in  the  tank,  the  ob¬ 
ject  being  to  prevent  packing  where  the  cabbage  falls. 
If  the  push  cart  be  used,  a  hopper  is  placed  under  the 
cutter  and  the  box  on  the  cart  made  to  hold  a  definite 
amount,  and  thus  the  load  becomes  the  unit  for  salting. 


A  platform  is  built  around  the  top  of  each  tank  while 
the  filling  is  going  on  in  order  that  the  cart  may  be 
dumped  at  different  points  to  prevent  irregularities  in 
packing.  The  cart  method  is  preferred  by  most  manu¬ 
facturers  as  it  is  the  cleaner  and  affords  a  better  con¬ 
trol  in  salting.  The  salt  can  be  added  to  the  cabbage 
as  it  goes  into  the  cart,  or  what  is  better  is  to  dump 
and  spread  a  definite  amount  of  cabbage,  as  two  hun¬ 
dred  or  five  hundred  pounds,  and  then  spread  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  salt  to  correspond  to  the  weight  of  cabbage. 
This  involves  a  little  more  work,  but  insures  even 
spreading,  treading,  and  distribution  of  both  cabbage 
and  salt. 

Salting  has  been  done  at  the  cutting  machine  by  a 
special  attachment  below  the  cutting  knives,  but  the 
fact  that  the  two  leading  manufactur- 
sALTiNG  machinery  do  not  list  these 

attachments  is  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
method  is  not  wholly  satisfactory  and  that  better  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained  by  hand  methods  after  the  delivery 
of  a  given  weight  of  cabbage. 

The  fermentation  vats  are  usually  large,  8  feet  or 
more  in  height  and  12  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  built 
of  wood,  bound  with  iron  hoops,  and 
VATS  resting  upon  cross  pieces  above  a  ce¬ 
ment  floor.  The  woods  selected  are  generally  cypress, 
redwood,  sugar  pine,  or  fir,  kinds  which  neither  dis¬ 
color  nor  give  off  anything  to  affect  the  flavor,  though 
as  a  precautionary  measure  they  are  coated  with  par¬ 
affine.  The  sizes  are  not  standardized,  but  8  feet  in 
height  and  12  feet  in  diameter,  holding  about  26  tons, 
was  almost  the  only  size  used  between  1900  and  1920, 
and  still  continues  to  predominate  in  numbers.  Begin¬ 
ning  about  1920,  the  size  was  gradually  increased  to 
12  feet  or  more  in  height  and  to  16  feet  or  more  in 
diameter.  A  12  by  16  foot  tank  will  hold  about  70  tons. 
These  extra  size  tanks  have  advantages  for  very  large 
producers  and  also  disadvantages,  the  latter  outweigh¬ 
ing  the  former,  so  that  some  packers  are  returning  to 
a  larger  number  of  the  smaller  size  to  handle  the  same 
capacity.  Concrete  vats  came  into  use  about  1914  and 
were  highly  lauded  at  first,  but  the  general  experience 
has  been  that  they  have  only  one  point  of  superiority 
in  their  favor,  and  that  is  for  holding  kraut  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  They  are  cold,  which  may  interfere 
with  fermentation,  need  to  be  kept  thoroughly  coated 
to  prevent  attack  by  the  kraut  acid,  and  crack  at  most 
unexpected  times. 

When  sauerkraut  making  was  a  home  operation  or 
conducted  upon  a  small  scale,  the  cut  cabbage  was 
filled  into  tubs,  hogsheads,  barrels,  kegs,  or  even  large 
crockery  containers.  A  layer  of  cabbage  was  tamped 
in  tightly  by  means  of  a  long-handled  wooden  pestle; 
a  springling  of  salt  applied,  followed  by  tamping, 
then  repeating  with  cabbage  and  salt  as  often  as  might 
be  necessary  to  fill  nearly  to  the  level.  The  pestle  was 
applied  with  sufficient  vigor  to  assure  a  layer  of  salty 
juice  over  the  top.  With  such  a  variety  of  sizes  and 
shapes  of  containers,  there  was  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  finished  product.  Some  barrels  overflowed  to  ex¬ 
cess  during  fermentation,  some  leaked,  others  carried 
detrimental  infection  from  previous  usage,  and  still 
others  showed  the  effect  of  irregular,  tamping  and  salt¬ 
ing.  When  sauerkraut  became  a  commercial  product, 
it  had  to  conform  to  the  general  requirements  of  all 
foods  and  goods,  that  is,  there  must  be  a  reasonable 
degree  of  uniformity.  The  barrel  was  favored  at  first 
as  that  was  the  unit  of  sale  to  grocers,  and  it  was 
neither  repacked  nor  reshipped  but  delivered  by  wagon 
in  the  same  city  or  town  where  it  was  made.  This  did 
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not  suffice  for  long,  however,  and  kraut  was  repacked 
in  barrels  and  kegs  and  with  the  repacking  the  juice 
was  discarded  in  large  measure  to  save  weight  and 
freight.  Dry  packed  kraut  became  an  article  of  com¬ 
merce  to  be  shipped  any  distance.  Incidentally  it  is  of 
some  interest  that  the  dry  packing  of  kraut  in  kegs  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  gallons  had  become  standardized 
in  Strasbourg  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
shipments  exceeding  300,000  pounds  annually.  Small 
amounts  were  even  sent  to  this  country  before  local 
producers  entered  the  trade. 

When  the  stage  of  repacking  kraut  was  reached  in 
this  country,  it  naturally  followed  that  the  making  was 
done  in  larger  units  to  favor  uniformity  and  to  elimi¬ 
nate  much  waste  of  top  spoilage  that  occurred  in  the 
smaller  containers.  The  credit  for  the  introduction  of 
larger  vats,  about  1885,  seems  to  be  due  to  Mr.  H.  J. 
Heinz,  of  Pittsburgh.  The  first  vats  were  on  the  order 
of  pickle  vats,  about  4  feet  in  height  and  6  feet  across. 
Other  packers,  acting  independently,  made  tanks  of 
various  sizes,  so  that  by  1900  the  8  by  12  foot  tank, 
holding  about  190  barrels,  was  considered  the  best  that 
could  be  produced.  During  this  period  and  continuing 
until  about  1915  it  was  a  common  practice  to  set  the 
vats  in  the  open  like  pickle  vats.  Also,  that  during  this 
experimental  period  no  accounts  are  given  as  to  the 
advantages,  if  any,  of  one  type  or  size  over  another. 
Abroad  the  size  of  the  vat  has  not  increased  nearly  as 
much  as  in  this  country  and  large  quantities  of  kraut 
are  still  made  in  hogsheads  and  barrels.  Here  the  use 
of  these  latter  have  practically  ceased  in  commercial 
plants. 

Before  usage,  the  vats  are  thoroughly  soaked  and 
cleaned,  and  in  the  case  of  cement  the  interior  is 
treated  with  a  coating  to  prevent  the  acid  in  the  fer¬ 
mented  juice  from  attacking  the  cement.  Hot  paraffine 
is  the  simplest  material  for  this  purpose,  but  there  are 
especially  prepared  paints  that  are  more  durable.  One 
precaution  is  necessary,  and  that  is  to  see  that  the 
foundation  is  strong,  for  a  filled  vat  carries  great 
weight.  Any  sinking  may  cause  a  leak,  sometimes  with 
the  result  that  it  can  not  be  stopped,  with  the  loss  of 
the  entire  contents.  At  the  better  plants  the  tanks  are 
set  above  concrete  floors,  the  latter  being  pitched  for 
drainage  due  to  overflow,  from  scrubbing  out,  or  hos¬ 
ing  the  outside. 

The  filling  of  the  vat  needs  to  be  done  with  much 
care  that  the  cabbage  be  uniformly  distributed  and 

FILLING  THE  packed  and  that  the  proper  amount  of 

VATS  salt  be  added  at  such  short  intervals 

that  all  the  cabbage  receive  an  equal  share.  The  cab¬ 
bage  was  tamped  with  considerable  vigor  when  the 
small  containers  were  used,  and  the  same  process  was 
thought  to  be  necessary  when  the  large  vats  were 
adopted.  Two  or  three  men  were  kept  walking  over 
the  cabbage  during  the  entire  time  of  filling.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  to  be  unnecessary  and  now  the 
treading  is  limited  to  only  that  which  is  needed  to  in¬ 
sure  an  even  distribution  of  the  cabbage  in  thin  layers. 
One  man  can  easily  fill  a  tank  12  feet  in  diameter.  At¬ 
tention  was  also  drawn  to  the  fact  when  fine  cutting 
came  into  vogue  that  the  best  results  could  be  obtained 
by  close  packing  of  the  cabbage  without  tamping.  A 
combination  of  fine  cutting  with  only  sufficient  packing 
to  start  the  brine  gives  a  final  product  with  a  higher 
percentage  of  solids  upon  draining.  This  accounts  in 
part  at  least  for  the  discrepancy  in  the  percentage  of 
juice  formerly  made  compared  with  that  at  present. 
No  experiments  have  been  reported  covering  this  par¬ 
ticular  point,  but  it  is  a  reasonable  deduction  from 
other  data.  Rubber  boots  are  provided  for  those  who 


fill  the  vats  and  these  are  not  worn  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose. 

A  vat  8  feet  in  depth  is  considered  full  when  the 
cabbage  is  within  4  inches  of  the  top,  though  upon  this 
point  there  is  some  difference  in  practice,  some  filling 
to  the  level  or  even  two  inches  above.  If  the  vat  is  to 
be  emptied  as  soon  as  the  active  fermentation  is  com¬ 
pleted,  it  can  be  more  nearly  filled  than  if  it  is  to  stand 
for  some  time.  The  top  may  be  covered  with  a  couple 
of  layers  of  white  leaves  or  a  cloth  as  a  protective 
measure,  or  the  cover  planks  may  be  laid  directly  upon 
the  cut  cabbage.  The  planks  are  laid  close  together  and 
weighted  with  rock  to  prevent  the  cabbage  from  rising 
in  the  early  stages  of  fermentation.  Any  kind  of  clean 
rock  may  be  used  except  limestone.  As  a  matter  of  con¬ 
venience,  cylinders  are  made  of  cement  with  an  iron 
pipe  running  through  the  center  for  lifting  or  rolling 
them  in  place  on  strips  above  the  planks.  The  weight 
on  a  tank  12  feet  in  diameter  needs  to  be  about  3,500 
pounds  and  on  a  16-foot  tank  about  6,000  pounds.  An¬ 
other  scheme  for  holding  the  cover  is  to  put  uprights 
outside  the  tanks  with  crossbars  over  the  planks  se¬ 
cured  by  wedges.  This  latter  is  the  common  method  of 
keeping  pickles  submerged. 

The  juice,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  salt  upon  the 
cabbage  and  the  close  compression,  soon  rises  above 
the  cover,  and  if  it  fails  to  do  so  within  eight  hours, 
sufficient  water  may  be  turned  on  to  make  a  covering. 
The  cabbage  tends  to  rise  in  the  early  stage  of  fer¬ 
mentation  and  exerts  considerable  force,  so  that  if  in¬ 
sufficient  weight  be  used  or  the  blocking  be  weak,  the 
top  will  be  forced  off  and  an  overflow  result.  If  the 
cover  be  secure,  the  brine  will  rise  above  it  to  the  top 
of  the  vat,  and  when  fermentation  is  completed,  the 
solids  will  sink  to  the  bottom. 

If  the  cabbage  be  fairly  warm,  that  is  around  70°  F. 
or  above,  it  is  placed  directly  into  the  fermentation 
TEMPERATURE  OF  vats,  but  if  it  be  below  this  point  and 
THE  CABBAGE  particularly  if  below  60°  F.,  it  is  be¬ 
coming  a  practice  to  warm  the  cabbage  so  as  to  favor 
prompt  fermentation.  One  method  is  to  store  the  cab¬ 
bage  in  a  warm  wilting  bin  at  85°  F.  or  above  for  a 
day  or  more.  This  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  as  heat 
penetration  in  a  cold  head  is  slow  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  and  prolonged  storage  favors  the  development 
of  putrefactive  organisms  on  the  outer  cut  surfaces. 
Another  method  which  has  met  with  some  favor  is  to 
subject  the  cut  cabbage,  as  it  leaves  the  machine,  to  a 
brief  exposure  to  steam.  This  was  first  carried  out  in 
a  factory  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Anderson,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  in 
the  fall  of  1918.  A  pipe  was  bent  into  a  circular  form 
and  perforated  on  the  inside  so  that  steam  was  directed 
upon  the  cut  cabbage  as  it  fell  into  the  cart.  The  cab¬ 
bage  was  heated  uniformly  to  the  desired  degree,  but 
none  to  excess.  Mr.  Anderson  heated  his  cabbage  to 
70°  F.  and  also  kept  the  fermentation  room  at  the 
same  temperature,  with  a  resulting  quick  complete  fer¬ 
mentation.  Still  another  scheme  with  a  similar  object 
is  to  box  over  a  section  of  the  conveyor  belt  leading 
from  the  cutting  machine  and  to  provide  overhead  per¬ 
forated  steam  pipes  to  direct  the  steam  against  the 
cabbage  passing  on  the  belt.  This  is  capable  of  closer 
control  than  the  other.  The  condensation  from  the 
steam  is  so  small  that  no  injurious  results  have  been 
reported,  though  the  salt  content  needs  to  be  increased 
about  10  per  cent.  One  of  the  most  successful  kraut 
packers  has  obtained  his  best  quality  of  kraut  when 
packed  at  from  68  to  70  degrees,  but  never  of  equally 
good  quality  when  steam  was  used  for  heating  the  cut 
cabbage. 

Continued  Next  Week. 
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[Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Acljusters| 

Every  open  link  style  of  detachable  chain,  running  un¬ 
der  a  working  strain,  becomes  longer  than  it  was  and 
should  be. 

Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  are  tools  using  a  com¬ 
pound  leverage  principle,  by  which  hooks  of  detachable 
chain  links  are  easily  drawn  together  to  take  up  the 
wear  and  stretch. 

Keep  detachable  chain  of  proper  length,  with  Ideal  Chain 
Adjusters,  so  that  the  links  correctly  fit  the  pitch  line  of  the 
sprockets  on  which  they  run,  and  you  will  prevent  delays 
and  more  than  double  the  life  of  your  chain. 

I  We  sell  Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  they  are  I 

I  not  satisfactory  we  will  accept  their  return.  Thousands  of  these  adjusters  have  been  sold  and  | 

I  are  saving  money  for  their  users.  | 

g  A  descriptive  pamphalet,  showing  prices  and  sizes,  will  be  mailed  on  request  = 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO.  | 

I  KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN  ■ 
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The  Canning  Pear  Situation 

By  S.  W.  Shear 

Division  of  Agr.  Economies,  University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California,  April  1929 


During  the  last  twenty  years  the  production  of 
pears  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  remained 
fairly  stationary,  while  the  industry  has  ex¬ 
panded  rapidly  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  now  renowned  as 
the  chief  source  of  the  world’s  supply  of  delicious 
canned  Bartletts.  The  ravages  of  pear  blight  have 
been  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  extensive  development 
of  the  pear  industry  in  the  East.  In  many  sections  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  however,  the  blight  is  naturally  much 
less  serious  and,  in  addition,  improved  methods  of  pre¬ 
vention  and  control  have  been  so  diligently  used  that 
the  disease,  particularly  in  California,  has  destroyed 
relatively  few  trees  during  the  last  decade. 

Rapid  Growth  of  Pear  Pack — As  a  result  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  expansion  of  the  industry  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  national  pear  pack  has  grown  to  approxi¬ 
mately  three  times  the  pre-war  output.  The  young 
acreage  of  pears  still  to  come  in  bearing  in  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington,  points  to  still  further  in¬ 
creases  in  production  and  canning  during  the  next  fev/ 
years.  Before  the  World  War  started  in  Europe,  our 
national  output  averaged  less  than  a  million  cases  a 
year.  Now  nearly  four  million  cases  of  pears  a  year 
are  canned  in  the  United  States.  In  the  short  period 
since  the  war  the  output  has  doubled. 

Pacific  Coast  Dominates  Pear  Canning  Industry — 
Fully  90  per  cent  of  our  canned  pears  are  now  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  contrast  with  70  per.cent 
in  pre-war  days.  California  has  canned  54  per  cent  of 
the  national  pack  during  recent  years,  and  Oregon  and 
Washington  together  about  36  per  cent.  On  the  Pacific 
Coast  the  Bartlett  is  the  only  variety  canned.  New 
York,  Michigan,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  pack  most 
of  the  10  per  cent  of  the  output  contributed  by  states 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Kieffer,  a  variety 
much  inferior  to  the  Bartlett,  but  considerably  cheaper 
in  price,  constitutes  the  great  bulk  of  the  Eastern 
pack. 

Upward  Trend  of  California  and  Northwest  Pack — 
California’s  average  pack  of  about  two  million  cases  of 
canned  pears  in  recent  years  is  almost  three  times  her 
pre-war  output.  The  pack  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
averages  over  one  and  a  quarter  million  cases  a  year. 
Compared  with  an  average  of  about  41,000  cases  for 
the  years  1909  and  1914,  the  present  combined  pack  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  is  about  30  times  greater  than 
before  the  war,  showing  that,  relatively,  the  output  of 
canned  pears  packed  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  in¬ 
creased  very  much  more  rapidly  than  in  California. 

This  rapid  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pear¬ 
canning  industry  of  the  Northwest  was  in  its  infancy 
just  before  the  war,  producing  less  than  5  per  cent  of 
the  national  output  of  canned  pears,  and  hence  its  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  a  million  cases  has  meant  a  very  great 
proportional  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruit-canning  industry  was  well  developed  by 
1900,  averaging  from  then  to  1914  at  least  a  half¬ 
million  cases  of  canned  pears  a  year,  or  about  the 


quantity  packed  in  either  Washington  or  Oregon  at  the 
present  time 

Proportion  of  Pacific  Coast  Crop  Canned — There  has 
been  noj  only  a  very  great  increase  in  tonnage  of  pears 
canned  on  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  but  there  has  likewise  been  a  noteworthy 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  total  crop  utilized  for 
canning  in  this  section.  About  8  per  cent  of  the  total 
United  States  pear  crop  was  canned  in  pre-war  days, 
whereas  approximately  16  per  cent  has  been  so  utilized 
in  the  last  three  years.  This  doubling  of  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  national  crop  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  pear-canning  industry  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  has  developed  proportionately  much  faster  than 
the  production  of  this  section  has  grown.  An  average 
of  perhaps  15  per  cent  of  the  Coast  crop  was  canned  in 
1909  to  1914,  compared  with  25  per  cent  during  the 
last  three  years  (1926-1928).  California  dominated 
the  1909,  1914  average,  however,  as  22  per  cent  of  her 
crop  was  canned,  but  only  3  or  4  per  cent  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  crop.  During  the  last  three  years,  however, 
Oregon  and  Washington  have  canned  about  26  per  cent 
of  their  total  production,  a  slightly  larger  proportion 
than  California. 

Prices  of  Canning  Bartletts  Declining — The  trend  of 
the  purchasing  power  (price  in  terms  of  dollars  hav¬ 
ing  a  uniform  purchasing  power)  per  ton  paid  for  can¬ 
ning  Bartletts  has  declined  but  little  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  the  decline  is  slight  in  comparison  with  the 
substantial  increase  in  the  canned-pear  output  during 
this  period.  Obviously  the  domestic  and  the  foreign 
demand  for  canned  pears  have  increased  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  output  to  prevent  a  much  more  ap¬ 
preciable  decline  in  their  purchasing  power  than  has 
actually  occurred.  However,  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
pack  of  pears  and  of  other  fruits  since  the  war  is  caus¬ 
ing  the  farm  price  of  canning  Bartletts  to  decline.  The 
average  price  to  California  growers  for  the  two  years 
1921  and  1922  was  $68,  compared  with  about  $43  in 
1927  and  1928. 

Relation  of  Price  and  Pack — Apparentlv  the  major 
factor  determining  the  amount  of  pears  that  are  can¬ 
ned  in  any  year  is  the  price  paid  by  the  canneries. 
From  1913  to  date  there  has  been  only  one  exception 
to  the  rule  that  an  increase  in  the  purchasing  power 
per  ton  of  canning  pears  over  the  previous  year  has 
resulted  in  an  increased  quantity  of  California  pears 
being  packed  or,  conversely,  that  a  decrease  in  price 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  the  amount 
packed. 

This  tendency  for  the  size  of  the  pear  pack  to  vary 
directly  with  changes  in  the  price  paid  to  growers  for 
canning  pears  leads  to  a  serious  problem,  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  solution  of  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  both 
growers  and  canners.  To  raise  the  price  for  canning 
pears  diverts  a  larger  tonnage  from  growers  to  can¬ 
neries,  but  to  raise  the  price  for  canned  pears  decreases 
the  amount  that  consumers  will  buy.  The  canner,  how- 
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“Bred  for  Perfection— 


Slender  round  green  pod  5  to  5^  inches  long, 
almost  perfectly  straight,  tender,  meatly,  brittle 
and  entirely  stringless  even  when  ripe. 

In  appearance  and  season,  very  similar  to  Late 
Refugee  1000  to  1  having  a  1 3  inch  dark, 
strong  growing,  vine;  hardy  and  productive. 

Especially  desirable  for  Canners  who  pack  both 
peas  and  beans,  coming  on  as  it  does,  after 
peas  are  out  of  the  way. 

Without  exception,  the  most  popular  variety  for 
Canners’  use. 


—By  Individual  Plant  Selection** 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

*«Blood  Tells”  PEAS  BEANS  SWEET  CORN 


Enamel  Buckete  Robine  Shin  Pump 

Plain  or  Numbered 


ROGERS 


STRINGLESS  REFUGEE 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


ROBERTA.  SISDALL.  Prendent 


HARRY  R.  STANSBURY.  Vice-Pretidmnt 


Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 


McStay  Robine  ,  _ _ 

Lightning  Box  Sealer  CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three>Hundred  and  Thirty-fiTe  Page  Catalog 
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ever,  if  he  pays  a  high  price  for  canning  pears  must 
either  reduce  his  expenses  or  else  receive  a  somewhat 
proportionally  higher  price  for  his  canned  pears,  if  his 
business  is  to  be  profitable.  The  price  paid  for  can¬ 
ning  pears  has  too  frequently  been  such  as  to  create  a 
discrepancy  between  the  amount  packed  and  the  great¬ 
est  amount  which  could  be  sold  to  the  consumer  at  a 
price  reasonably  profitable  to  the  packers. 

Some  method  of  securing  a  better  adjustment  be¬ 
tween  the  canning  price,  the  resultant  pack  and  the 
actual  price  at  which  it  can  be  moved  into  consump¬ 
tion,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  problem  involved 
in  stablizing  the  canned-fruit  industry  to  the  benefit  of 
both  canners  and  growers.  The  growers  are  interested 
in  seeing  that  the  canneries  do  not  recoup  the  losses 
due  to  paying  too  high  a  price  for  canning  fruit  one 
year,  by  paying  an  unreasonably  low  price  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  The  canners  themselves  are  interested  in 
seeing  that  the  fruit-canning  business  be  stabilized 
enough  to  avoid  losses  due  to  this  cause  and  thus  to 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  recouping  such  losses.  The 
growers  of  other  canning  fruits,  particularly  the  ding- 
peach  growers,  are  confronted  with  this  same  serious 
problem. 

Large  and  Increasing  Canned  Pear  Exports — ^The 
vital  dependence  of  our  canned-pear  industry  upon 
foreign  markets  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  United  States  pack  has  been  exported  in 
recent  years.  In  the  last  five  years  an  average  of  ap¬ 
proximately  one  and  a  quarter  million  cases  of  canned 
pears  have  been  exported  each  year,  or  about  45  per 
cent  of  the  national  canned-pear  output  and  approxi¬ 
mately  6  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  of  pears.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  the  national  pack  exported  in  recent  years 
has  varied  from  about  42  to  53  er  cent.  Of  our  total 
exports  of  canned  peaches,  pears  and  apricots  in  recent 
years,  averaging  about  140,000,000  pounds,  pears  have 
constituted  about  54,000,000  pounds,  or  881/2  Per  cent; 
peaches  about  61,000,000  pounds,  or  431/2  per  cent,  and 
apricots  approximately  25,000,000  pounds,  or  almost 
18  per  cent. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  exports  to  vary 
somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  United  States  pack, 
which  has  been  increasing.  Rough  estimates  of  the 
quantity  of  canned  pears  and  of  other  canned  fruits 
exported  from  the  United  States  before  the  war,  based 
upon  calculations  made  by  the  trade,  indicate  that  ex¬ 
ports  of  canned  pears  have  at  least  kept  pace  with,  and 
may  even  have  somewhat  exceeded,  the  great  increase 
in  the  pack  since  pre-war  years.  In  the  light  of  the 
limited  statistical  data  available,  the  tentative  conclu¬ 
sion  may  also  be  drawn  that  canned-pear  exports  from 
the  United  States  have  probably  increased  at  approxi¬ 
mately  as  fast  a  rate  in  the  last  two  decades  as  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  canned  peaches,  apricots  and  pears. 

British  Isles  Our  Chief  Foreign  Market — Almost  90 
per  cent  of  our  canned-pear  exports  have  gone  to  the 
British  Isles  in  recent  years,  the  proportion  varying 
from  only  about  84  to  92  per  cent.  Our  total  exports 
of  canned  peaches  exceeded  those  of  canned  pears  by 
about  7,000,000  pounds  annually  during  the  years 
1923-1926.  The  British  market,  however,  received 
about  10  per  cent  more  of  the  pears  than  of  the 
peaches.  As  a  result,  the  average  British  imports  of 
the  two  kinds  of  canned  fruit  from  the  United  States 
have  been  practically  equal,  averaging  approximately 
48,000,000  pounds.  British  imports  of  canned  apricots 
have  been  only  about  half  as  great  as  those  of  pears. 
Since  the  Pacific  Coast  States  produce  90  per  cent  of 


the  national  output  of  canned  pears,  the  vital  depend¬ 
ence  of  their  canned-pear  industry  upon  the  English 
market  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  British  alone 
have  imported  and  consumed  over  40  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  canned-pear  pack  in  recent  years. 

Increasing  Competition  from  Australian  Canned 
Fruit — The  rapid  growth  of  Australian  irrigated  fruit 
acreage  in  the  last  decade  is  of  special  significance  to 
the  United  States  pear  industry  because  it  tends  to 
swell  the  output,  and  hence  the  exports,  of  canned  fruit 
and  jams  (and  incidentally  dried  fruits).  These  ex¬ 
ports  are  largely  consumed  in  the  British  Isles,  and 
compete  directly  with  the  major  part  of  our  exports 
of  canned  pears,  apricots  and  peaches. 

Although  Australian  production  of  jam,  which  grew 
rapidly  during  the  war,  has  since  declined  consider¬ 
ably,  the  output  of  preserved  or  canned  fruits  has 
shown  a  tendency  to  increase  since  1918.  Pears  have 
constituted  over  20  per  cent  of  the  total  Australian 
pack  of  canned  pears,  peaches  and  apricots  in  recent 
years,  and  the  canned  pear  output  seems  to  be  increas¬ 
ing,  but  not  as  rapidly  as  that  of  peaches.  Since  the 
population  of  Australia  will  probably  not  increase 
greatly  in  the  next  few  years  and  the  canned-fruit 
industry  has  been  on  an  export  basis  for  several  years, 
the  prospective  expansion  of  the  canned-fruit  output 
will  result  in  an  increase  of  exports,  the  majority  of 
which  compete  with  those  from  the  United  States  on 
the  English  market.  The  probability  of  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  bearing  acreage  and  production  of 
pears,  and  of  other  deciduous  tree  fruits  as  well,  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  fact  that  peach  and  pear  trees  not  of 
bearing  age  in  1925,  amounted  to  about  one-fourth  of 
the  number  of  bearing  trees. 

Can  Demand  Be  Expanded? — With  the  outlook  for  a 
considerable  increase  in  Bartlett  pear  production  in 
California,  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Australia  in  the 
next  few  years,  it  seems  that  the  canned  output  will 
probably  expand  still  further  within  the  next  few 
years.  Any  considerable  expansion,  however,  will 
probably  cause  a  noticeable  decline  in  canning-pear 
prices  unless  the  demand  for  canned  pears  is  substan¬ 
tially  increased.  Whether  any  considerable  increase  in 
the  demand  for  canned  pears  can  be  profitably  brought 
about  is  open  to  serious  question,  however,  because  of 
the  continually  expanding  world  output  of  other  can¬ 
ned  fruits  and  also  of  dried  and  of  fresh  fruits  which 
compete  with  pears  in  both  our  foreign  and  our  do¬ 
mestic  markets.  Our  output  of  canned  peaches,  apri¬ 
cots  and  Hawaiian  pineapples  is  now  about  three  and 
a  half  times  its  pre-war  volume.  Likewise  the  national 
output  of  dried  fruits,  which  probably  compete  with 
canned  pears,  to  a  limited  extent  at  least,  has  doubled 
within  fifteen  years. 

Probable  Effect  of  April  Freezes  on  Pear  Production. 

In  view  of  the  general  interest  in  the  probable  effect 
of  the  freezes  in  California  early  in  April  on  her  pear 
production,  the  following  statements  based  on  releases 
by  the  California  Crop  Reporting  Service,  on  April  9 
and  15,  are  appended  here: 

“The  shortest  deciduous  fruit  crop  in  California  for 
a  number  of  years  is  the  prediction  of  the  Federal- 
State  Crop  Reporting  Service,  based  upon  reports  from 
nearly  all  the  counties  in  the  State,  received  up  to  the 
afternoon  of  April  9.  The  low  temperatures  of  April 
6  and  7  were  followed  by  as  low  or  still  lower  tempera¬ 
tures  on  the  morning  of  April  9,  thus  increasing  the 
damage  from  the  already  severe  frosts  previously  re¬ 
corded.  These  reports  come  from  county  horticultural 
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commissioners,  growers,  canners  and  distributors  of 
California  fruits.  Many  report  damage  in  per  cent 
that  has  been  sustained,  although  stating  that  it  was 
too  early  to  tell  definitely  how  much  of  the  crop  had 
been  destroyed.  Pessimism  usually  prevails  in  the  first 
reports  of  injury  from  frost.  Until  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  to  definitely  determine  how  much  fruit  has 
been  left  on  the  rees,  we  can  only  hope  that  these  re- 
ix)rts  have  been  too  x)essimistic.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
what  the  situation  for  nearly  all  fruits  is  most  serious, 
but  a  detailed  report  of  the  damage  sustained  from 
the  various  fruits  in  the  different  sections  is  impossible 
until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  thoroughly  survey 
the  State  and  determine  what  fruit,  if  any,  remains  on 
the  trees. 

“The  heaviest  frost  occurred  on  the  morning  of 
April  9.  It  is  entirely  too  early  to  forecast  the  prob¬ 


able  production  of  any  of  the  various  fruits ;  however, 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  demands  that  some 
statement  be  made  as  to  the  prospects  after  the  freeze. 
The  following  figures  are  not  to  be  considered  as  offi¬ 
cial  forecasts;  but  are  the  best  available  at  this  early 
date.  A  more  detailed  report  will  be  issued  the  first 
week  in  May. 

“The  pear  crop  apparently  has  not  suffered  as  much 
damage  as  first  thought,  although  that  is  somewhat 
problematical.  The  Sacramento  River  and  Sonoma  and 
Placer  counties  have  any  number  of  pears  with  brown 
or  blackened  centers.  Some  state  these  will  drop  later, 
while  others  maintain  that  a  fair  crop  will  result,  al¬ 
though  fruit  so  affected  will  be  more  or  less  seedless. 
Last  year’s  production  was  219,000  tons.  It  now  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  production  may  be  as  low  as  140,000 
tons,  with  a  maximum  of  170,000  tons.” 


News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


Hunt  Brothers  Sole  Owners  of  Golden  Gate  Packing 
Company — Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Company  has  ac¬ 
quired  all  of  the  stock  of  the  recently  reorganized 
Golden  Gate  Packing  Corporation.  The  Golden  Gate 
Packing  Company  was  purchased  by  Hunt  Brothers  in 
1926  and  was  a  pioneer  organization,  having  been 
established  in  1877.  Its  president  is  R.  H.  Barr,  while 
F?  J.  Mountain  is  secretary.  Both  are  connected  with 
the  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Company.  The  latter  con¬ 
cern  made  a  splendid  showing  during  the  past  year 
and  is  fast  taking  its  place  among  the  great  canning 
concerns  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  packs  a  diversified 
line  and  has  canneries  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  well 
as  in  California. 


England  Showing  Consumers  Merit  of  Canned  Foods 
— The  Canners  League  of  California  is  in  receipt  of  a 
booklet  from  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Can¬ 
ned  Goods  Trade  Section,  issued  by  the  New  Health 
Society  of  London,  together  with  an  article  based  on 
the  report  published  in  several  of  the  home  journals 
of  England.  The  article  is  entitled,  “Canned  Foods 
Are  Safe  Foods”  and  outlines  some  of  the  reasons  why 
canned  foods  are  often  preferable  to  the  fresh  article. 

Prominent  Broker  Dead — In  the  death  of  C.  E.  Cum- 
berson  at  San  Francisco,  April  27,  the  trade  lost  one 
of  its  most  respected  members.  Mr.  Cumberson  came 
to  this  city  in  1895  and  shortly  afterward  entered  the 
merchandise  brokerage  business,  specializing  in  food 
products.  He  introduced  Campbell’s  soups,  Burnham 
&  Morrell’s  specialties  and  many  other  lines.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Associated  Brokers  of  San 
Francisco  and  served  as  its  president  for  a  time.  He 
is  survived  by  his  widow,  and  a  son  Perry  T.  Cumber- 
son,  long  connected  with  the  William  Cluff  Company, 
and  now  in  business  on  his  own  account. 

Foreign  Visitor  —  N.  E.  Strom,  director  of  the 
Trondhjem  Preserving  Company,  Trondhjem,  Norway, 
was  a  recent  visitor  at  San  Francisco  on  his  first  trip 
to  America. 


Beechnut  Opens  Western  Office  —  The  Beechnut 
Packing  Company  has  opened  an  office  at  112  Market 
street,  San  Francisco,  with  J.  W.  Bowen  in  charge. 


To  Pack  a  Diversified  Line — The  Humboldt  Packing 
Corporation  at  Fields  Landing,  Calif.,  will  start  their 
season  by  packing  fish  and  beef.  In  the  near  future 
the  company  plans  to  include  soups,  tomatoes,  apples 
and  berries.  They  will  install  a  number  of  copper 
jacketed  kettles  and  a  plunger  filler  for  soup. 


Adding  New  Unit — Jonathan  Hogate  &  Sons  are  add¬ 
ing  a  new  unit  to  their  plant  near  Quinton,  N.  J.  More 
modern  machinery  is  being  added  to  be  better  able  to 
meet  the  demand  for  their  Fancy  Hand  Packed 
Tomatoes. 


J.  F.  Velcich  Makes  Change — James  F.  Velcich  an¬ 
nounces  his  retirement  from  the  Pascagoula  Packing 
Company  and  his  association  with  the  Mexican  Gulf 
Packing  Company  as  Vice-President  and  General  Man¬ 
ager  with  plant  and  offices  in  Pascagoula,  Miss. 


The  Cannery  at  Bardwell,  Ky.,  will  not  be  operated 
this  summer,  due  to  inability  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
acreage  of  tomatoes  and  beans  to  justify  starting  the 
plant.  A  minimum  of  300  acres  of  tomatoes  and  125 
acres  of  beans  was  required.  Only  98  acres  of  toma¬ 
toes  and  33  acres  of  beans  were  signed. 


New  Cannery  at  Waterloo,  Indiana  —  The  Hall- 
Stingle  Company,  Adrian,  Michigan,  will  build  a  new 
cannery  at  Waterloo,  Indiana,  which  is  to  be  completed 
in  time  to  handle  the  200  acres  of  beans  and  tomatoes 
already  contracted  for. 

Next  year  the  company  expects  to  can  spinach  and 
carrots  and  will  from  time  to  time  increase  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  factory.  The  buildings  will  be  constructed 
of  burnt  tile  and  will  be  fireproof  and  modern  in  its 
appointments. 
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Wanted  and  Por  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale— Moehinery 


FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  2^  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — One  Silker  and  Fan  for  Whole  Grain 
Corn  in  good  used  condition.  Price  $100.00  F.  0.  B. 
New  Freedom,  Pa. 

Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  Foot  of  Fell  St., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Complete  line  of  Corn  Canning  Machinery, 
including  Cutters,  Huskers,  M  &  S  Cooker-Filler, 
Mixer,  Retorts  and  Crates,  Pulleys,  Shafting  and 
Belting.  Priced  to  sell. 

Arthur  Hamilton,  Trustee,  Lebanon,  Ohio 

FOR  SALE- 

1  Ayars  Single  Rotary  Tomato  Filler 

1  Kern  Finisher 

100  feet  36”  Scalder  Belting 

3  Steam  Engines,  15  hp,  20  hp  and  25  hp. 

1  Complete  system  for  preheating  water  for  boilers 

1  Air  Compressor  for  lifting  water  from  well 

4  Goodell  Ranger  Apple  and  Pear  Peerlers 

2  Steam  Pumps 

Lot  shafting  and  hangers,  all  sizes 
1000  Pea  or  Bean  Boxes. 

Scott  &  Daly,  Inc.,  Dover,  Del. 

FOR  SALE— 

One  Steam  Engine  8  H.  P. 

One  Continuous  Current  Electric  Generator. 

One  Gas  Engine  8  H.  P. 

Robert  Jarrell  &  Sons,  Goldsboro,  Md. 

FOR  Sale — One  Monitor  Cherry  Fitter  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

Address  Box  A-1672  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 20  Peerless  Huskers.  We  are  authorized 
by  a  corn  canner  to  offer  for  sale  his  20  Peerless 
Huskers  in  excellent  operating  condition;  all  roller 
chains;  soft  rubber  rolls.  1 926  type  ear  placer.  Price 
$75.00  each  F.O.B.  Illinois  point. 

The  United  Co.,  Continental  Trust  Bldg., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Sinclair-Scott  Pea  Grader  hardly  used, 
cheap. 

Edward  V.  Stockham,  Inc.,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — At  attractive  price  one  complete  line  of 
Catsup  Machinery. 

1  Haller  Filler,  18  tube  cap,  100  bottles  a  minute. 

1  Preheater  for  bottles. 

1  Jumbo  Crowner. 

4  Ermold  Labelers,  neck  and  body  labels  at  one  oper¬ 
ation. 

1  Kerns  Finisher.  (New) 

1  60  X  37 J  Steam  Jacketed  Copper  Kettle. 

1  53  X  40  Steam  Jacketed  'Copper  Kettle.  (Not  in 
first  class  condition. ) 

1  Case  Sealing  Machine,  seals  most  any  size  case 
capacity  5000  a  day. 

1  1000  gal.  Cypress  Tank,  Copper  Coil,  double  Steam 
Trap. 

All  in  good  condition. 

Owensboro  Conserve  Co.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


FOR  SALE— 

1  Monitor  Large  String  Bean  Grader 
4  Standard  40”  x  72”  Open  Process  Retorts 
1  Beet  Grader  that  grades  5  different  ^ades 
1  Sprague-Hawkins  8  disc  Universal  disc  Temato  Ex¬ 
hauster 

1  Peerless  Corn  Washer 
1  Spartz  &  Rieckhoff  hand  power  Beet  Cutter 
1  Sprague-Lowe  Model  No.  2  Sanitary  Tomato  Scalder 
and  Washer 

1  Sprague-Sells  Model  No.  7  Corn  Silker 

2  Sprague  Model  No.  5  right  hand  Corn  Cutters  and 
1  left  hand  Com  Cutter 

4  Peerless  Model  1925  Corn  Huskers 
17x8  Steam  Engine  10  H.  P. 

1  65  H.  P.  Steam  Engine 

1  Galvanized  Iron  Tank  6’  x  6’ 

1000  New  Tomato  Crates 

500  Second  hand  Tomato  Crates 

213,000  No.  3  Tomato  Labels 

35,000  No.  3  Kraut  Labels 

3,000  No.  3  Wood  Cases — made  up 

3,500  No.  3  Solid  Fibre  Cases — 200  test 

600  pounds  of  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.’s  genuine 

8-row  Golden  Bantom  Seed  Corn. 

Address  Box  A- 1664  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 

2  Monitor  Tomato  Washers 
2  Peerless  Tomato  Washers 

4  Monel  Metal  Tomato  Crushers 
4  Tomato  Sorting  Tables 
2  Tomato  Feeding  Tables 
All  in  good  working  order. 

Address  Box  A-1667  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— One  Anderson  Barngrover  No.  10  Contin¬ 
uous  Cooker. 

One  M  &  S,  6  pocket,  Cora  Cooker  Filler 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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References: 

CITY  STATE  BANK 
of  Chicago 

FOOD  PRODUCTS  BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

JOBBERS  SUPPLIES  *73  W.  ERIE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  PHONE  SUPERIOR  0017 

RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 

Real  service  without  conflicting  accounts 


S.  Mesacher  establish¬ 
ed  in  Chicasro  since 
1912 

CANNED  FOODS 
SPECIALTIES 


FOR  SALE— One  Continuous  Cooker  adjustable  for  No. 
2  and  No.  3  cans.  This  machine  guaranteed  in  per¬ 
fect  condition  at  extremely  low  price. 

Michigan  Fruit  Canners,  Inc., 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Wanted — Machinery 


WANTED— Five  Closed  Standard  Retorts. 

Alexandria  Pkg.  Corp.,  Alexandria,  Ind. 

WANTED — Hawkins  or  Peerless  Exhauster  for  No.  2’s 
and  No.  2i*s. 

Alexandria  Packing  Corp.,  Alexandria,  Ind. 

WANTED— 30”  Slitter,  preferably  with  squaring  at¬ 
tachment  or  push  gauge. 

Smith  &  Richardson  Mf g.  Co. ,  Geneva,  Ill. 

WANTED— Must  be  in  good  usable  condition: 

2  Tag  Self-operating  Controllers  for  Retorts  with  1 
inch  Valve 

2  7  or  9  inch  straight  stem  Thermometers 
2  Steam  Gauges  for  Retorts 
1  6  pocket  Corn  Filler 
35  4  tier  Crates  single  Bails 
1  Double  Corn  Mixer 
Write  particulars  to 

Dutton  Canning  Co.,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio 

WANTED — Bean  Cutter,  Bean  Washer  and  hand  Bean 
Filler. 

Address  Box  A-1673  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Quick,  good  used  String  Bean  Cutter. 

Easterlin  Pkg.  Co.,  Andersonville,  Ga. 

WANTED— 

One  small  Blancher. 

Two  Closed  Retorts  size  40  x  72. 

One  Overhead  Hoist. 

Robert  Jarrell  &  Sons,  Goldsboro,  Md. 


For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE— Canning  Factory  located  at  Marston,  N.  C. 
Right  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Peach,  Dewberry 
and  trucking  section  of  the  State.  Factory,  mac¬ 
hinery  and  warehouse  cost  about  $12,000.  Machinery 
nearly  new,  only  operated  three  seasons.  Will  sell 
for  half  of  cost  price.  Reason  for  selling  owners 
haven’t  necessary  experience  to  operate  it.  See  or 
write 

E.  N.  Rhodes,  Hamlet,  N.  C.  (Liquidating  Agent) 


For  Sale — Plants 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE— Before  buying  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potato  and  Pepper  plants  get  our  wholesale  prices. 
Wholesale  Plant  Co.,  Thomasville,  Ga. 

TOMATO  PLANTS — Now  ready.  Marglobe,  Bonny 
Best,  Stone,  Matchless  and  Baltimore.  Shipping  cap¬ 
acity  half  million  daily.  Plants  strong  and  hardy. 
Well  packed  and  good  delivery  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Write  or  wire  for  prices.  Cabbage,  Pepper  and 
Sweet  Potato  plants  ready  also. 

J.  P.  Council  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


For  Sale — Seed 


FOR  SALE— Surplus  of  55  bushels  Rogers  Green  Re¬ 
fugee  Stringless  Bean  Seed,  1928  crop.  Good  ger¬ 
mination,  New  York  State  grown.  35/  per  pound  if 
unsold.  Sample  on  request. 

Address  Box  A-1674  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— We  are  offering  1500  pounds  of  Refugee 
Green  Stringless  Beans  grown  by  seedmen,  at  25/ 
per  pound. 

Shawano  Canning  Co. ,  Shawano,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE — 100  bushels  Burpee  Stringless  Green  Pod, 
Idaho  grown,  1928  crop,  high  germination.  Price  on 
application. 

Watervale  Packing  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 


Miscellaneous 

. — ■■■  i 

Have  two  (2)  Chisholm-Scott  Bean  Snippers  for 
rental. 

Thomas  &  Co. 

Frederick,  Md. 

WANTED— I  have  too  many  canneries  to  manage  and 
need  a  capable  man  with  some  capital  to  take  over  a 
plant  and  operate  it  on  a  profit  sharing  basis.  The 
plant  is  a  year  round  proposition.  January,  February, 
March  and  April  on  Oysters;  May  and  June  Crabs; 
July,  August  and  September  Beans,  Okra,  Tomatoes 
and  Peppers;  October,  November  and  December 
Beets,  Spinach,  Mixed  Vegetables  and  Black-Eyed 
Peas.  Growers  are  ready  to  plant  Corn,  Peas  and 
any  other  vegetable  I  want  as  I  have  plenty  of  land. 
Sales  are  established  at  5  to  10/  a  dozen  over  usual 
prices. 

Address  Box  A-1670  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Due  to  bad  health  canner  with  large  acre¬ 
age  of  String  Beans  available  at  30/  a  bushel  wants 
able  manager  with  some  capital  and  who  can  help  on 
sales  to  take  over  operation  of  cannery  on  a  profit 
dividing  basis. 

Address  Box  A- 1669  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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ENGLISH  MARKET  AFFORDS  EXCELLENT  OP¬ 
PORTUNITY — We  are  extremely  well  situated  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  line  of  American  canned  foods  to  all  the 
leading  importers  and  large  buyers  of  Great  Britain, 
with  whom  we  are  very  intimate.  We  are  open  to 
act  as  agents  for  a  really  reliable  American  firm  for 
any  kind  of  canned  foods,  and  can  guarantee  imme¬ 
diate  and  satisfactory  results. 

S.  W.  Partington,  19  Conduit  St.,  London, 

W.  C.  I,  England. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Immediately.  Processor  Manager  for  strictly  modern, 
fully  equipped  and  financed  plant  in  Southwest.  Capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  full  charge  of  producing  diversified  quality  pack.  Good 
salary  and  excellent  prospects  for  a  high  class  man  with  A-1  re¬ 
ferences.  State  experience,  salary,  etc.  A  real  opening  for  the 
man  that  can  qualify. 

^  Address  Box  B-1660  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — A  first  class  Catsup  and  Chilli  Sauce  Cook,  who  can 
make  a  high  grade  fancy  product  as  well  as  a  standard  product. 
Must  be  efficient  worker  and  have  good  reputation.  Give  refer¬ 
ences.  One  preferred  who  also  fully  understands  the  harvest¬ 
ing,  curing  and  packing  of  a  full  line  of  Pickle  products. 

Address  Box  B-1661  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  to  handle  sales  and  development 
work  for  established  company  manufacturing  special  canning 
equipment.  In  answering,  state  experience  and  general  quali¬ 
fications,  with  references. 

Address  Box  B-1668  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 

WANTED— Canadian  Factory  packing  vegetables  will  be  requiring 
the  services  of  a  Processor  for  the  canning  season.  Applicants 
please  state  experience,  age,  products  packed  and  salary  expect¬ 
ed  for  the  season  or  eventually  by  the  year. 

Address  Box  B-1671  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Superintendent  with  some  firm.  This 
man  will  go  anywhere.  He  is  a  machinst,  a  fine  Pea  and  Tom¬ 
ato  Packer  and  has  been  in  the  game  20  years.  References. 
Address  Box  B-1652  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  By  Superintendent  Processor,  packing 
full  line  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  etc.  Married  man  with  family. 
39  years  of  age. 

Address  Box  B-1645,  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— Salesman’  experienced  in  canned  foods, 
also  general  line  food  products.  Now  employed  but  wishes  to 
make  connection  with  substantial  brokerage  concern  or  packer, 
either  in  office  or  calling  on  trade.  Well  experienced  as  corres¬ 
pondent  and  competent.  Assume  charge  of  department. 

Address  Box  B-1654  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— To  build  or  manage  and  superintend  can¬ 
nery  packing  most  all  lines.  30  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1662  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Suprrintendent  Processor  or  Assistant 
in  canning  plant.  Quality  packer  of  Corn,  Peas,  Tomatoes, 
String  Beans,  in  either  I’s,  2’s  or  lO’s,  also  all  Fruits  and  other 
Vegetables.  26  years  experience  in  all  lines  with  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Now  open  for  position.  Can  come  at  once. 

Address  Box  B-1666  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


— Sinct  1913— 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS 


Reference:  National  Bank  of  Baldmore 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Can  prices 

1929  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanita^  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  1  . . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  20.94  per  M. 

No.  2J  size .  26.40  per  M. 

No.  3  size .  28.52  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.%  per  M. 

AMER.ICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

€ONTAINtft$  OF  TIN  FlATl  -  aiACK  IRON  -  CAlVANI/fD  IRON  -  I  IBAt 


%  Field  Hemper 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  % 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg-  Co.,  Inc. 
Portsmouth,  Va. 


gjJl!l!H!l!i!i!iij!ji!!ij!i!iiiliiiliij*ut**uuuRuiiiuiui*i»i*iiiii»iHiiiiHiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiinim!^^^^miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiitii: 


GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


Let  the  Gamse  artists  work  for 
you.  thing  of  beauty  is  a 

joy  forever.** 


H.GAMSESBRO. 

JL  i  tho^aphers 

GAMsftuiLDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.  *Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small.  No.  2% . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . 80 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . . 

In  Sauce,  18  . . 86 

No.  2  .  1.00 

No.  21/2  .  1-65 

No.  10  .  6.50 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand,  Cut  Green  No.  2....  1.25 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.30 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  6.76 

Red  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2 . 90 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.60 

LIMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.26 

No.  10  .  12.00 

No.  2  Small  Green .  1.86 

No.  10  .  11.00 

No.  2.  Mixed  and  White .  1.40 

No.  10  .  8.76 

No.  2,  Fresh  White .  1-30 

No.  10  . 

Soaked.  No.  2 . 90 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

25—30,  No.  2 .  1.60 

16—20,  No.  3 . 

Cut,  No.  2 .  1.20 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Whole,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.20 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 .  1.20 

Diced,  No.  10 .  6.00 

CORN3 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 .  1.50 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.62' 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.66 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2. — .  1.76 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.76 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.02 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 1.07 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06 


.  1.90 

1.60  1.80 


1.20  1.30 

6.00  6.60 
1.20  1.30 

6.00  6.26 


HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 

Split,  No.  10 . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

PEAS* 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co. . . . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  Sieve.  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 . 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1 
E.  J.  Extra  Std.,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1 

Fancy  Petit  Poia,  No.  1 . 

PUMPKIN* — Prices  on  application. 

Standard,  No.  8 . 

No.  10  - . 


1.62%  1.66 
1.65  1.66 

1.76  1.80 

1.76  . 

1.00  1.07  y2 

1.02  Mi  . 

.  1.07V2  . 

1.06  1.1214 

1.10  1.16 
8.60  3.80 

.90  . 

4.40  . 

1.06  1.16 


1.40  1.46 

7.50  . 

1.80  . 

1.20  _ 

1.16  1.26 

1.10  . . 

1.10  - 

1.06  . 

1.06  . . 

1.00  1.10 
6.76  6.60 

6.60  6.40 

.80  .90 

.86  1.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.16 

No.  2%  .  1.26  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.70 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90  1.10 

No.  2%  .  1.26  1.45 

No.  3  .  1.35  1.55 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.80 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas  . 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 
Balto. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 .  1.86 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 .  1.76 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  3 . 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . 8.26 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  6.00 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.06 

No.  3  .  1.66 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup:...  1.26 

No.  8  .  1.86 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  2.70 
Choice  . 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 90  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  .  1.35  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.30  . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  .  6.25  . 

FOB  Co 

standard.  No.  1 . '82'/->  .80 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 80  .80 

No.  2  .  1.20  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.17Vj  1.20 

No.  2%  .  1.57y2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . . 

No.  3  .  1.85  1.85 

F.  O.  B.  Co . : .  1.85  . 

No.  10  .  5.75  5.75 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  5.50  5.50 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 80 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  6.00 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . .  .66 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 


Maryland,  No.  3.. 


APRICOTS*  (California) 


Fancy,  No.  2% . . 

BLACKBERRIES* 


No.  2  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  12.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  12.60 

California  Standard  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C..  2.00 

Choice,  No.  2^!,  Y.  C .  2.25 

Fancy,  No.  2%.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 .  1.25 

Standard  White,  No.  2 .  1.40 

No.  3  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 .  1.76 

Seconds,  White,  No.  8 .  1.30 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 .  1.40 

Yellow,  No.  8 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  8 .  1.90 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz . 

16  oz . 

17  oz . 

1 8  oz . 


4.76 

4.76 

ly  oz . 

standard.  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz . 

6.00 

LOBSTER* 

3.35 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

i/i-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

3.50 

4.25 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

2.50 

2.40 

2.86 

2.76 

3.00 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON* 

1.35 

1.46 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

6.65 

6.66 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat.  Ko.  % . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . ; . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

V4  Oil,  Keyless . 

V4  Oil,  Decorated . . 

Yi  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

Y*  Mustard,  Keyless . 

Yi  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California,  %,  per  case. . 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  . 

White,  %a  . 

White,  Is  . . 

Blue  Fin,  Y>s . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . 

Striped,  %s  . . . . 

Striped,  Is  . . . 

Yellow,  . 

Yellow,  Is  . . 


Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 
(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

1.26 

1.35 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

1.76 

9.25 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  0.  B.  Co . 

No.  2y>  . 

.80 
.  1.20 

.85 

1.25 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  ’ . ; . 

.  1.26 

1.30 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% . . 

..  2.70 

2.60 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  214 . . 

..  2.60 

2.46 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  10.00 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.10 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.10 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.16 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.20 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.00 

No.  10s  .  14.76 


1.10 

1.15 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.50 

1.65 

1.60 

1.60 

4.20 

2.26 

1.30 

1.46 

1.40 

1.65 

2.60 

2.80 

2.70 

3.05 

2.50 

2.50 

3.60 

2.65 

.  1.76 

1.80 

4.86 

2.86 

.  _ 

1.60 

2.50 

1.80 

1.86 

1.90 

.  7.00 

14.00  12.60 
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‘B  Cans  are  Best  Cans 


Boyle  Cans 


ARE  NOW  BEING  USED 
BY  MORE  CANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

OUR 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  gained  us  additional  Customers  who  will  now 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  main  object  is  the  immediate 
and  complete  satisfaction  of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  and  explain 
what  these  advantages  will  mean  to  yvu. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

(  BOYLE  CAN  PLANT  ) 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MASPETH.  N.  Y. 


tl«  EAST  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City 


SANITARY  CAN  DIVISION 

S.  CARLE  COOLING 
Sale*  Manager 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


E.  R.  LOWEREE 
"Dad’* 


W.  F.  RIGHTOR  JR. 
"Bill” 


Phone  Wtdfm  6300 
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The  Markets 


BALTIMORE,  MAY  13,  1929 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Backwardness  of  Crops  Worries  Canners — ^Winter 
Holds  the  Central  West — Tomatoes  Break  Loose. 
Corn  Quiet — Peas  Also — Herring  Roe  Again  in  Quo¬ 
tation. 

ORRY  BEGINS— The  canners  who  have  sold 
heavily  of  futures — and  who  have  not? — are  be¬ 
ginning  to  worry  lest  old  Dame  Nature  is  going 
to  nip  their  intentions  in  the  bud.  Whereas  the 
spring  seemed  to  have  begun  far  ahead  of  time,  it  has 
now  delayed  until  it  is  far  behind  time,  and  winter  is 
in  full  swing  where  spring  should  be.  Read  the  crop 
reports  in  this  week’s  issue  and  note  that  the  planting 
of  all  kinds  of  crops  is  badly  held  up,  and  in  many 
places  is  impossible.  The  situation  is  really  becoming 
serious,  for  we  are  now  well  into  the  month  of  May  and 
planting  is  far  behind. 

Writing  us  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  J.  E.  Barr  says : 

“Canners  have  been  trying  to  push  future  peas 
and  corn  and  jobbers  and  chain  stores  have  been 
reluctant  about  taking  on  futures.  It  now  looks 
as  if  Nature  was  going  to  step  in  and  take  care  of 
any  possibility  of  an  overproduction  in  these  lines. 

We  have  been  planting  peas  for  the  last  three 
weeks  and  so  far  they  are  lying  in  the  ground,  not 
seeming  to  make  any  effort  to  come  through  on 
account  of  the  cold  weather.  We  have  had  heavy 
frosts  every  night  for  the  last  week  or  ten  days, 
and  this  not  only  applies  to  this  section,  but  to  the 
entire  Middle  West. 

It  looks  to  us  as  if  this  would  bring  the  crop 
along  in  a  bunch,  because  after  the  weather  warms 
up  the  peas  will  all  come  up  at  the  same  time,  and 
will  probably  necessitate  a  rush  season  when  it  is 
on,  with  more  or  less  peas  left  for  seed. 

It  is  now  time  to  begin  planting  corn,  but  the 
condition  of  the  soil  and  the  weather  is  such  that 
it  looks  as  if  it  might  be  dangerous  to  put  seed  in 
the  ground.  After  talking  to  canners  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country,  I  find  this  condition  pre¬ 
vails  practically  all  over  the  Middle  West.  This 
condition  should  strengthen  the  market,  or  at  least 
cause  the  buyers  to  wake  up  to  the  facts.” 


Tomatoes — Another  set  of  canners  is  now  indulging 
their  regrets,  this  time  because  they  sold  spot  toma¬ 
toes  in  the  recent  market  flurry.  Tomatoes  have  come 
back,  as  everyone  knew  they  would,  and  apparently 
must  go  to  even  greater  heights  than  they  reached  be¬ 
fore.  There  is  really  no  canned  tomato  market  for 
spots  today.  No.  2s  are  quoted  at  $1.20  up,  but  they 
are  actually  any  price  which  the  fortunate  holders 
please  to  put  them,  and  dependent  upon  the  urgency 
with  which  the  buyer  needs  them.  And  whatever  that 
price  is  now,  and  how  ever  hard  the  buyer  may  kick 
about  paying  it,  he  will  pay  higher  prices  before  new 
tomatoes  are  canned,  or  will  go  without  canned  toma¬ 
toes.  And  they  won’t  go  without  canned  tomatoes; 
they  can’t.  No.  3s  are  nominally  quoted  at  $1.85,  but 
we  might  just  as  easily  say  $2,  and  if  anybody  got 
loose  and- really  wanted  to  buy  a  fair  amount,  there  is 
no  saying  what  price  he  would  have  to  pay  to  get 
them.  Tomatoes  are  just  about  gone  in  this  section, 
and  this  section  has  about  all  there  are  in  first  hands. 
So  make  your  own  deductions  about  the  market. 

Corn — ^There  are  rumors  that  Eastern  corn  canners 
are  cutting  prices  on  spot  corn,  but  if  this  has  been 
done  it  is  an  isolated  case,  because  there  is  not  enough 
canned  corn  being  held  around  here,  if  reports  are  to 
be  credited,  to  cause  anyone  to  cut  the  price  to  move  it. 
At  least,  not  yet.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  depressing 
influence  at  work  on  spot  canned  corn,  and  it  certainly 
is  not  helping  that  market.  Somebody,  of  course,  is 
getting  a  lot  of  corn  at  a  low  price,  and  that  is  the 
“nigger  in  the  woodpile.”  The  market  shows  no  change 
in  price  this  week,  but  demand  is  said  to  be  very  quiet. 

Peas — And  they  are  attempting  somewhat  the  same 
tactics  upon  spot  canned  peas.  And  it  is  just  a  little 
more  foolish  than  j  with  corn,  because  if  anything  the 
canners  are  clear  of  peas,  so  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to 
work  the  market  as  it  might  be  otherwise.  And  there 
are  no  price  changes  in  canned  peas  this  week. 

In  fact,  aside  from  the  flurry  in  tomato  prices,  there 
have  been  no  other  changes  in  the  market  prices  of  any 
canned  foods,  except  a  slight  quoted  reduction  in  the 
price  of  No.  3  spinach.  Apparently  that  is  off  2i/4c  per 
dozen,  but  that  is  a  mere  trading  quotation. 

Herring  Roe — The  season  is  here  now  when  canned 
herring  roe  is  again  available  and  prices  are  quoted 
this  week.  This  article  has  taken  on  a  big  market,  and 
the  demand  quickly  exhausts  the  supply.  The  people 
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like  it,  and  it  is  good  food.  The  new  prices  are  slightly 
higher  than  last  year’s  prices. 

Grape  Fruit — ^The  canners  of  grape  fruit  feel  that 
their  product  should  be  quoted  in  our  pages,  and  we 
agree  with  them,  and  intend  adding  it  to  our  list  if  we 
can  arrange  to  quote  the  market  properly  and  closely 
each  week.  Florida  packed  grape  fruit.  No.  2  size,  is 
quoted  at  $1.85  to  $1.90  on  the  New  York  market,  but 
just  what  that  will  mean  to  the  canner  in  Florida  is 
hard  to  say.  Their  association  in  that  State  should  ar¬ 
range  to  supply  us  with  prices,  as  we  have  tried  to  do 
with  them  on  several  occasions. 

Other  markets  of  the  country,  clear  to  the  far  North¬ 
west,  are  reported  under  their  respective  headings,  and 
in  very  complete  fashion.  These  must  be  read  along 
with  this. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Market  Shows  Improvement — Tomatoes  Strong — Corn 
Trading  Limited — Peas  Unchanged — Some  Call  for 
Spinach  —  Better  Interest  in  Salmon  —  Sardines 
Strong  —  Some  Buying  of  Peaches  —  Pineapple 
Strong. 

New  York,  May  9,  1929. 

MPROVEMENT — Some  slight  gain  in  volume  is  re¬ 
ported  in  the  canned  foods  market  this  week,  and 
sales  are  showing  some  improvement  on  the  general 
line.  Canned  tomatoes  have  firmed  up  further,  and  the 
market  on  old  packs  is  expected  to  be  well  maintained 
until  the  1929  crop  goes  into  the  cans.  Wholesale  gro¬ 
cers  and  chain  store  distributors  are  still  far  from  long 
on  a  number  of  staple  canned  foods,  and  it  is  evident 
that  they  will  have  to  stay  in  the  spot  market  for  the 
duration  of  the  season  to  keep  their  warehouse  hold¬ 
ings  at  a  point  where  they  will  be  in  position  to  fur¬ 
nish  their  trade  with  needed  goods.  There  have  been 
no  developments  of  outstanding  importance  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  canned  foods  situation  this  week. 

Southern  Tomatoes — The  Florida  tomato  scare  was 
very  much  like  the  Florida  real  estate  bubble,  and  little 
concern  is  now  felt  regarding  competition  from  that 
source.  Southern  packers  are  showing  stronger  views 
on  the  situation,  and  current  indications  point  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  firm  market  right  on  through  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  season.  For  prompt  shipment  the  mar¬ 
ket  appears  fairly  strong  at  80  to  821/2C  for  Is,  $1.15  to 
$1.20  for  2s,  $1.85  to  $1.90  for  3s,  and  $5.50  for  10s. 
jobbers  report  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  locate 
the  better  size  in  any  quantity  in  first  hands.  Future 
Southern  tomatoes  are  quoted  at  521/4  to  55c  per  dozen 
for  Is,  80c  for  2s,  $1.20  to  $1.22V4  for  3s,  and  $3.75  to 
$4.00  for  10s  at  the  factory. 

There  is  no  change  reported  in  the  Western  tomato 
situation  this  week  on  either  Indianas  or  Californias. 

Standard  Corn — Southern  packers  are  reported  offer¬ 
ing  standard  crushed  in  a  small  way  at  95c,  although 
the  general  asking  price  is  5c  over  this  figure.  Volume 
of  trading  continues  extremely  limited,  distributors 
taking  stocks  only  in  a  small  way.  Futures  are  un¬ 
changed  at  90c  for  standard  crushed.  Western  pack¬ 
ers  have  been  unable  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  standards, 
althougli  offering  out  standards  at  85c  per  dozen  can¬ 
nery  for  prompt  shipment.  Western  standard  future 
corn  is  also  quoted  around  85c.  Fancy  corn  has  sold  in 


fair  volume  on  futures,  and  the  market  is  quite  steady, 
with  old  packs  cleaned  up. 

Peas — The  situation  on  spots  is  without  change, 
standards  holding  unchanged  at  $1.05  per  dozen  at  the 
factory.  Futures  are  selling  in  good  volume  on  both 
extra  standard  and  fancy  qualities,  although  buyers 
appear  to  have  covered  fairly  well  on  standards.  South¬ 
ern  packers  are  now  well  sold  up  on  old  stock  standards, 
and  report  an  improvement  in  buying  interest  on  new 
packs.  Jobbers’  stocks  of  peas  are  not  large  on  any  of 
the  grades,  and  early  arrivals  of  new  packs  will  be  re¬ 
quired  this  season  by  many  distributors. 

Spinach — Maryland  canners  are  getting  a  moderately 
active  call  for  spring  pack  spinach,  which  they  are  of¬ 
fering  out  at  70  to  7214c  for  Is,  95  to  971/2C  for  2s, 
$1.35  for  21/2S,  $1.40  for  3s,  and  $4.25  for  10s.  Cali¬ 
fornia  canners  are  reported  closely  sold  up  on  their  new 
pack,  with  the  market  strongly  maintained  on  the  small 
stocks  still  remaining  unsold  in  first  hands. 

Salmon — Interest  in  Alaska  salmon  for  coast  ship¬ 
ment  is  a  little  better  this  week,  jobbers  ordering  for¬ 
ward  small  additional  stocks  for  their  spring  trade. 
The  market  is  firm,  with  pinks  commanding  $1.75  and 
reds  $2.75  per  dozen,  both  f.  o.  b.  coast.  Unsold  stocks 
on  the  coast  are  by  no  means  excessive,  and,  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  they  appear  to  be  fairly  well  cen¬ 
tralized  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  stronger  factors. 

Tunafish — Distributors  are  beginning  to  devote  a 
little  more  attention  to  the  tuna  situation,  with  the 
season  of  heaviest  consumption  just  around  the  corner. 
Reports  from  some  coast  canners  indicate  that  the  pack 
during  the  spring  season  has  not  come  up  to  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  likely  that  some  packers  will  be  forced 
to  make  short  deliveries  on  their  future  sales.  Hold¬ 
ings  on  spot  are  not  large,  and  jobbers  are  in  need  of 
additional  supplies  to  take  care  of  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  consuming  demand  in  this  area. 

Sardines — The  Maine  canning  season  is  on,  and  the 
usual  reports  of  scant  catches  are  being  heard.  With 
carryover  stocks  of  1928  pack  extremely  light,  Maine 
packers  are  maintaining  the  market  on  a  firm  basis  for 
all  grades.  Buyers  are  taking  stocks  only  in  a  small 
way  as  actually  needed,  and  are  inclined  to  look  for 
some  possible  price  recessions  when  the  run  of  fish  be¬ 
comes  larger,  and  all  of  the  canning  factories  swing 
into  production. 

California  Fruits — Standard  cling  peaches  are  of¬ 
fered  at  $1.75  per  dozen  for  prompt  shipment,  packers 
having  come  back  into  the  market  following  the  recent 
withdrawals  prompted  by  the  frost  damage  to  the 
growing  crops.  There  has  been  a  little  buying  at  the 
$1.75  figure,  but  most  jobbers  are  still  marking  time 
pending  further  developments  in  the  coast  situation. 
Standard  apricots  are  offered  at  $1.80  per  dozen  for 
2V2S  for  prompt  shipment,  and  are  likewise  quiet  at  the 
moment.  The  prices  quoted  on  the  general  line  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  fruits  at  present  are  from  25  to  50  cents  per 
dozen  over  the  figures  in  effect  prior  to  the  recent  with¬ 
drawal,  and  it  is  because  of  this  relatively  sharp  ad¬ 
vance  that  jobbers  are  inclined  to  hold  back  uuntil  they 
can  have  a  chance  to  thoroughly  survey  the  fruit  situa¬ 
tion  in  California.  Some  of  the  coast  packers  are  talk¬ 
ing  further  advances  in  prices,  but  it  is  probable  that 
this  will  be  determined  more  by  the  actual  damage 
which  the  growing  crops  have  suffered  than  by  any 
pronounced  buying  move  at  this  time.  Jobbers  now  are 
waiting  definite  advices  from  their  packers  on  1929 
fruit  prices. 
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Northwest  Fruits — Markets  remain  firm  on  all 
fruits.  Futures  are  trending  upward,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  considerable  buying  has  been  done  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  by  distributors  who  normally  place 
the  bulk  of  their  business  in  California.  It  is  reported 
that  California  canners  have  been  buyers  of  North¬ 
western  Royal  Anne  cherries  on  future  contracts,  and 
that  a  little  business  on  Bartlett  pears  has  also  been 
done  in  this  quarter. 

Pineapple — A  strong  market  prevails  on  both  sliced 
and  crushed  Hawaiian  pineapple.  Spot  holdings  in  this 
market  are  not  large,  and  jobbers  in  most  instances  are 
holding  their  fruit  for  their  own  distributing  require¬ 
ments.  This  naturally  makes  for  a  quiet  but  firm  re¬ 
sale  market.  Arrivals  from  the  Pacific  Coast  are  mov¬ 
ing  readily  into  distributing  channels. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer"" 

Special  Correspondent  of  ""The  Canning  Trade” 


Usual  Seasonable  Supply  of  Woeful  Crop  Stories — To¬ 
mato  Market  Much  Stronger,  but  With  Price  Already 

Prohibitively  High — Good  Interest  in  Standard  Corn. 

Standard  Peas  in  Excellent  Demand. 

Chicago,  May  8,  1929. 

5UAL  CROP  STORIES— Chicago  canned  footls 
circles  have  this  week  enjoyed  the  usual  season¬ 
able  supply  of  woeful  crop  stories :  too  much  rain, 
spring  plowing  impossible;  farmers  delaying  planting 
crops  which  should  have  been  in  the  ground  ten  to  fif¬ 
teen  days  ago;  six  inches  of  snow  over  a  large  area; 
impossibility  of  getting  more  tomato  plants  from  the 
South,  etc.,  etc.  Not  many  of  the  old-time  honored 
complaints  have  been  missing. 

Old  buyers  have  become  hardened  to  these  annual 
sob  stories  and  do  not  take  them  seriously,  but  when 
they  come  in  so  persistently  from  such  a  wide  area  it 
is  certain  much  damage  has  been  done.  It  only  re¬ 
mains  to  see  now  as  to  whether  a  sensible  curtailment 
in  prospective  production  may  not  be  a  blessing  in  dis¬ 
guise. 

Tomatoes — Market  stronger,  much  stronger,  but 
with  price  already  prohibitively  high  the  above  com¬ 
ment  only  alludes  to  increased  difficulty  in  getting  of¬ 
ferings  at  most  any  kind  of  a  price. 

Practically  everybody  is  low  on  tomatoes.  Those  few 
holders  who  had  any  surplus  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
reselling  at  a  fine  profit  to  themselves. 

We  have  heard  of  resales  of  No.  2  extra  standard 
tomatoes  at  a  profit  of  about  80c  per  case  over  prospec¬ 
tive  replacing  value  in  August  or  September,  and  some 
other  deals  at  proportionate  advances  on  other  sizes. 

Meanwhile  buyers  keep  telling  every  caller  about  how 
shortly  cheap  Southern  standards  will  be  available,  but 
we  have  not  heard  of  any  actual  new  crop  samples  of 
those  prospective  May  deliveries. 

Corn — A  good  interest  in  standard  corn.  Buyers 
profess  inability  to  understand  why  it  is  not  in  good 
supply.  They  are  being  pressed  from  every  side  to 
consider  specially  atractive  deals  on  Crosby,  Country 
Gentleman  and  Narrow  Grain,  but  standard  corn  is 
firm.  It  now  remains  to  see  what  the  next  crop  holds 
forth;  meanwhile,  owners  of  better  kinds  of  corn  pre¬ 
fer  to  mark  time  for  another  month  or  two  rather  th‘.in 
dump  a  confessed  carryover  at  this  time. 

Peas — Standards  in  excellent  demand  and  hard  to 
find.  Prices  have  not  skyrocketed,  but  it  is  practically 
a  case  of  where  “there  ain’t  none.” 


Quite  similar  to  the  situation  described  above  on 
corn,  there  are  some  excellent  quality  peas  still  looking 
for  buyers,  but  they  are  in  strong  hands,  well  financed 
and  will  no  doubt  melt  away  into  trade  channels  before 
August  1st. 

The  Wisconsin  pea  crop  this  year  will  probably  be 
about  two  weeks  later  than  normal,  but  if  there  is  ex¬ 
treme  hot  weather  at  that  time  it  means  trouble  on 
quality. 

California  Fruits — Holdings  seem  to  be  offered 
somewhat  more  freely  than  right  after  the  April 
freeze.  A  disposition  on  the  part  of  owners  of  fruit  to 
talk  along  the  line  of  getting  together  has  put  buyers 
into  a  better  attitude  toward  these  goods. 

There  is  a  feeling  in  some  quarters  that  the  freeze 
trouble  was  overcapitalized  as  a  bullish  argument,  and 
when  buyers  got  that  impression  they  were  refusing 
to  talk  seriously.  The  sentiment  seems  to  be  some¬ 
what  better  now. 

String  Beans — May  shipments  are  going  to  be  avail¬ 
able  now  shortly  from  the  South.  Some  contracts  have 
been  placed,  but  most  buyers  are  still  waiting  until  the 
situation  takes  form  a  little  more  definitely ;  when  they 
can  see  actual  samples  with  definite  assurances  as  to 
shipping  dates  some  volume  business  will  be  done,  as 
everybody  is  very  short  of  such  goods. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  "  The  Canning  Trade." 


Hail  Damages  Tomato  Plants — Too  Much  Rain  Hurting 
Beds  and  Crops — Heavier  Future  Sales  Than  Ever. 
Know  Only  One  Car  of  Unsold  Spot  Tomatoes  in  the 
Whole  District — Strawberry  Crop  Not  as  Large  as 
Last  Year’s. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  May  9,  1929. 

7  EATHER — Unusually  cold  weather  for  this 
'  time  in  the  year  has  prevailed  throughout  the 
Ozarks  during  the  past  week.  On  the  night  of 
May  1st  we  had  very  considerable  rainfall,  hail  in  spots 
and  several  inches  of  snow  in  all  parts  of  the  district, 
the  temperature  going  as  low  as  32.  In  localities  where 
hail  fell  there  was  considerable  damage  to  tomato 
plants  in  open  field  beds.  Some  light  damage  reported 
to  some  kinds  of  fruits.  Open  field  tomato  plant  beds 
of  second  and  third  sowing  have  been  more  or  less  af¬ 
fected  by  continued  rainfall  and  low  temperature,  there 
being  no  warmth  in  the  ground.  The  surface  of  these 
seed  beds  have  become  crusted,  and  if  the  seed  has 
sprouted  the  young  plants  have  not  pushed  through 
this  crust,  and  the  continued  rainfall  at  intervals  has 
prevented  the  growers  from  breaking  this  crust  and 
rllowing  the  young  plants  to  appear  above  the  soil. 
Some  of  the  tomato  growers  believe  that  considerable 
tomato  seed  has  rotted  in  the  ground.  The  period  we 
are  passing  through  is  what  we  term  here  blackberry 
winter,  but  same  has  ben  more  severe  and  longer  drawn 
out  than  is  usual.  Although  the  sun  is  shining  today, 
the  temperature  is  such  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
fire  going  in  homes  and  offices. 

Tomato  Plants — Canners  are  reporting  here  and 
there  throughout  the  district  their  fear  of  a  shortage 
in  the  supply  of  tomato  plants  at  the  proper  time  for 
setting  same  in  the  fields.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
growers  will  not  be  able  to  begin  setting  plants  in  the 
fields  as  early  as  was  expected.  It  will  probably  be 
around  the  20th  inst.  before  the  very  earliest  of  the 
plants  will  be  large  enough  for  growers  to  begin  setting 
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in  the  fields.  This  work  will  continue  from  time  to 
time  as  plants  of  the  proper  size  are  available,  and  the 
setting  of  plants  will  probably  not  be  completed  before 
June  10th  to  15th. 

Tomato  Acreage — ^The  tomato  acreage  contracted  by 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  canners  will  total  just  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  actual  total  acreage  for  last  year.  Due 
to  the  unusual  weather  conditions  which  have  prevailed 
recently,  and  a  possibility  of  their  being  some  shortage 
in  tomato  plants,  it  is  yet  uncertain  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  acreage  for  this  year’s  pack  will  be  any  larger 
than  that  of  lats  year. 

Sales  of  Future  Tomatoes — The  total  sales  of  future 
tomatoes  by  canners  of  the  Ozark  packing  district  to 
date  is  several  hundred  carloads  in  excess  of  sales  made 
at  this  period  last  year.  It  is  now  difficult  to  find  any 
canners  who  would  confirm  any  additional  sales  on  fu¬ 
tures. 

Spot  Tomatoes — At  this  period  last  year  there  were 
several  hundred  cars  of  spot  tomatoes  held  by  the  can¬ 
ners  of  our  district.  At  this  date  we  only  know  of  one 
carload  of  spot  tomatoes  held  unsold  by  any  canner  in 
Missouri  or  Arkansas.  This  particular  car  is  an  odd 
size  of  fancy  quality,  and  same  will  likely  be  sold  most 
any  day  now,  as  canners  and  brokers  are  receiving  fre¬ 
quent  inquiries  for  quotations  on  spot  tomatoes,  and 
some  buyer  will  be  glad  to  take  the  car  we  mention  at 
the  reasonable  price  at  which  same  can  be  bought. 

Prices  Future  Tomatoes — It  might  be  possible  to  find 
a  canner  here  and  there  throughout  the  district  who 
might  be  willing  to  confirm  just  one  or  two  cars  of  fu¬ 
tures  within  the  following  range  of  prices :  Is  standard, 
10  oz.,  52i/>  to  55c;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  75  to  TTVoc. ; 
No.  2  standards,  80  to  85c;  No.  21/2  standards,  $1.10  to 
$1.20;  No.  3  standards,  $1.25  to  $1.30;  No.  10  stand¬ 
ards,  $4.00  to  $4.15,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points,  Missouri  or 
Arkansas,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  find  canners  who 
would  confirm. 

Bean  Acreage — It  is  yet  uncertain  as  to  what  the 
total  bean  acreage  will  for  canning  purposes  in  the 
Ozark  district.  The  weather  which  has  prevailed  has 
prevented  the  growers  from  sowing  the  seed.  It  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  have  a  decided  rise  in  temper¬ 
ature,  and  several  days  of  sunshine,  before  any  bean 
growers  will  find  it  possible  to  do  any  further  seeding. 
Some  of  the  best  bean  packers  in  the  district  have  told 
us  that  their  growers  will  not  attempt  to  sow  any  bean 
seed  earlier  than  some  time  next  week.  The  actual  bean 
acreage  for  the  district  cannot  be  determined  until  late 
in  the  month  of  May. 

Future  Green  Beans — ^There  have  been  a  good  many 
cars  of  futures  sold  up  to  this  time.  We  think  it  is  still 
possible  to  find  canners  who  would  confirm  limited  sales 
on  standard  cut  stringless  green  beans  at  the  following 
range  of  prices:  No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  70  to  75c  per 
dozen ;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  90  to  95c  dozen ;  No.  2  cans, 
$1 ;  No.  10  cans,  $5,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Greens — Just  a  few  canners  will  make  a  light  spring 
pack  of  mustard  greens,  and  mostly  in  No.  2  cans.  It 
might  be  possible  to  confirm  in  straight  cars  for  prompt 
shipment  when  packed  at  85c  dozen  factory,  or  for 
shipment  in  mixed  cars  with  tomatoes  at  90c  per  dozen. 
There  will  also  be  a  light  spring  pack  of  turnip  greens, 
and  same  can  probably  be  bought:  No.  2  size  at  90c; 
No.  10  size,  $4.50,  f .  o.  b.  factory  point. 

Strawberries — This  year’s  crop  of  strawberries  for 
the  Ozark  district  will  probably  not  be  as  large  as  that 
of  last  year.  Carload  shipments  of  strawberries  are 


now  beginning  to  move  from  the  Van  Buren  (Ark.) 
distrcict  and  points  below,  but  it  will  take  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  and  plenty  of  sunshine  to  ripen  the  crop  fur¬ 
ther  north.  The  excessive  wet  weather  and  unusual 
low  temperature  has  held  back  the  maturing  and  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  strawberries.  We  are  informed  that  with  a 
favorable  change  in  weather  conditions  for  the  growing 
strawberry  crop  that  the  quality  of  the  fruit  shipped 
out  will  be  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  for  which  the 
Ozark  district  is  widely  noted.  A  plant  is  located  at 
Van  Buren,  Ark.,  for  putting  up  cold-pack  strawberries 
quite  extensively,  for  distribution  to  points  where  these 
will  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  jellies,  preserves, 
etc. 

Canners’  Meeting — A  spring  meeting  of  the  canners 
of  the  Ozarks  was  held  here  in  Springfield  on  Friday, 
the  3rd  inst.  The  unusual  weather  conditions  that  pre¬ 
vailed  at  that  time  prevented  a  good  many  canners 
from  attending  this  meeting.  However,  there  was  a 
fairly  good  attendance.  Many  subjects  were  discussed 
which  were  interesting  to  canners,  including  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  contracted  tomato  acreage,  probable  supply  and 
condition  of  tomato  plants,  information  as  to  sales  of 
futures,  and  the  prices  at  which  sales  had  been  made, 
and  the  general  outlook  not  only  for  a  tomato  crop  but  a 
bean  crop,  and  crops  of  other  kinds  which  are  packed 
by  the  canners  of  this  district.  It  was  somewhat  sur¬ 
prising  to  learn  that  the  large  majority  of  canners  who 
attended  this  meting  had  sold  all  the  futures  they  de¬ 
sired  to  sell,  and  plainly  stated  they  would  not  take  any 
further  business  at  this  time  and  under  existing  condi¬ 
tions,  regardless  of  the  matter  of  prices. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Plants  Idle  as  Season  for  Shrimp  Draws  to  a  Close. 

Seeking  Government  Aid  to  Replant  Oysters. 

Reefs  Have  Been  Killed — Outlook  for  Bean  Crop 

Good. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  9,  1929. 

HRIMP — The  spring  shrimp  pack  may  stage  a 
ninth  inning  rally  in  the  way  of  an  eleventh-hour 
strike  of  shrimp  just  before  the  closed  season  for 
canning,  which  goes  into  effect  on  June  1st,  but  even 
this  does  not  seem  probable  at  this  time,  because  the 
shrimpers  have  used  up  all  their  pinch  hitters,  which 
the  invincible  crustaceans  have  either  struck  out  or 
caused  them  to  pop  out  to  infield,  so  there  is  very  little 
hope  of  any  spring  shrimp  pack  in  this  section,  and  the 
chances  seem  to  grow  less  as  the  season  draws  to  a 
close. 

The  seafood  canning  plants  in  this  section  have  been 
idle  ever  since  the  oyster  commissiones  abruptly  closed 
the  oyster  reefs  the  middle  of  April  as  a  conservation 
measure  to  conserve  the  remaining  oysters  that  had 
not  been  killed  by  the  heavy"  freshet,  and  there  have 
been  no  shrimp  to  pack,  therefore  things  have  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dull  about  the  factories. 

There  have  been  a  few  shrimp  caught  in  Mobile  Bay 
of  good  quality,  but  they  have  been  so  scattered  that 
the  shrimpers  have  been  able  to  catch  them  in  small 
quantities,  and  not  enough  of  them  to  supply  one- 
fourth  of  the  local  demand  for  raw  headless  shrimp. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  raw  headless  shrimp  which 
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might  indicate  that  the  supply  of  frozen  stock  is  get¬ 
ting  low. 

Oysters — Big  efforts  arre  being  put  forth  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  get  State  and 
Federal  aid  for  the  replenishing  of  the  Alabama  oyster 
reefs,  and  while  no  results  have  been  obtained  so  far, 
yet  it  is  hoped  that  the  necessary  relief  funds  will  be 
secured  for  the  replanting  of  the  reefs,  otherwise  there 
will  be  no  more  Mobile  Bay  oysters  for  at  least  about 
five  years. 

The  persons  who  have  interested  themselves  in  pre¬ 
serving  this  valuable  asset  for  the  State  fully  realize 
that  if  anything  is  to  be  done  to  the  oyster  reefs  it  will 
have  to  be  done  at  once,  and  are  working  early  and  late 
on  the  proposition  in  order  to  bring  about  results. 

The  Federal  Government  has  appropriated  several 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  Alabama  flood  sufferers,  and 
surely  there  would  be  no  equitable  distribution  of  these 
funds  if  the  Mobile  Bay  reefs  that  were  directly  af¬ 
fected  by  the  flood  failed  to  get  their  portion  of  the  ap- 


pers  this  season.  The  following  are  the  future  prices 
$1.10  per  dozen;  No.  2V2  cans,  $1.40  per  dozen;  No.  10 
of  cut  stringless  beans,  f.  o.  b.  cannery:  No.  2  cans, 
cans,  $5.50  per  dozen. 

NORTHWESTERN  MAI^KET 

By  Northwestern"  j 

Special  Correspondent  "7he  Canning  Trade." 

Bloom  Season  Over  and  No  Damage  Reports — Growers 
Have  Advanced  Their  Prices — Cherry  Crop  Also 
Promises  Well — Prunes  Look  Well. 

Portland,  Ore.,  May  7,  1929. 

EARS — The  heavy  blooming  period  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  is  now  over,  and  outside  of  the  Wil¬ 
lamette  Valley  no  reports  have  been  received  in¬ 
dicating  any  condition  which  might  disturb  a  large 
crop  of  pears. 

The  Yakima  Valley,  in  the  State  of  Washington, 


propriation,  hence  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
Alabama  reefs,  which  are  the  “daily  bread”  of  so  many 
human  souls,  will  receive  their  allotment  of  the  funds. 

While  the  replenishing  of  the  reefs  is  the  paramount 
issue  at  this  time,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  way 
should  be  paved  for  the  establishing  of  a  well-regulated 
oyster  dredging  law  that  would  allow  the  dredging  of 
oysters  in  Mobile  Bay  under  certain  restrictions  and 
regulations.  The  dredging  of  oysters  is  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  the  proper  development  of  the  reefs,  and  in¬ 
cidentally  the  industry.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
a  lot  of  fine,  big  oysters  should  go  to  waste  each  year  in 
the  deep-water  reefs  of  Mobile  Bay,  simply  because  of 
the  possibility  some  indiscriminate  oyster  dredger 
might  at  some  time  venture  into  the  shallower  reefs 
with  their  dredge  if  the  law  allows  them  to  dredge, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  well-regulated  oyster  bill 
which  carries  with  it  the  assessment  of  taxes  on  the 
industry  for  the  planting  and  the  proper  protection  of 
the  reefs  and  patrolling  would  do  more  to  develop  the 
reefs  and  better  the  living  conditions  of  the  oystermen 
and  the  industry  as  a  whole  than  the  present  law  that 
is  on  the  statute-books  of  Alabama,  with  no  adequate 
funds  for  the  proper  carrying  on  the  work  of  planting 
nor  of  enforcing  the  law.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the 
law  is  only  hap-hazardly  enforced,  oysters  are  being 
dredged  in  a  bootlegging  way,  and  the  law  today  as  it 
stands  is  serving  as  a  handicap  to  the  industry  rather 
than  carrying  out  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended. 

Stringless  Beans — ^The  crop  of  beans  looks  very 
promising  and  the  quality  is  exceptionally  good,  so  the 
indications  are  that  this  section  will  put  out  a  banner 
pack. 

The  plants  are  in  need  of  rain  in  this  locality,  but  as 
the  bean  is  a  plant  that  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  dry 
weather,  this  dry  spell  is  not  expected  to  set  back  the 
crops  to  any  great  extent  and  everything  points  to 
success  in  the  pack. 

There  have  been  a  good  many  beans  brought  to  the 
raw  market,  and  probably  more  than  the  market  could 
conveniently  absorb,  because  the  prices  tumbled  and 
have  been  fluctuating  for  the  past  two  weeks.  Of 
course,  this  does  not  mean  very  much  to  the  canners, 
but  a  high  topnotch  raw  bean  market  has  a  tendency 
to  divert  some  of  their  contracted  beans  to  the  raw 
channels,  which  are  lured  by  the  high  prices  paid  by 
the  raw  shippers.  From  the  looks  of  things,  the  can¬ 
ners  will  not  be  bothered  very  much  by  the  raw  ship- 


which  produces  annually  a  heavy  tonnage  of  pears,  ex¬ 
pects  a  bountiful  crop.  Similar  reports  are  received 
from  the  Medford  section  in  Oregon,  likewise  the  same 
applies  to  the  Hood  River  section  in  Oregon. 

In  the  Willamette  Valley,  however,  heavy  rains  were 
experienced  a  week  ago  during  the  height  of  the  bloom¬ 
ing  season,  and  whether  this  downpour  of  approxi¬ 
mately  24  hours  duration  was  sufficient  to  stop  pollon- 
ization,  cannot  be  determined  for  another  couple  of 
weeks.  It  must  be  considered  in  this  connection,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  section  of  the  Willamette  Valley  which 
was  visited  by  this  rain  produces  only  a  small  tonnage 
of  pears  in  comparison  to  the  total  volume  coming  in 
from  other  sections.  Taking  the  Northwest  as  a  whole, 
the  pear  crop  at  the  moment  stands  in  excellent  posi¬ 
tion.  . 

The  only  reason  for  the  advance  in  growers’  ideas  of 
price  to  the  canner  is,  therefore,  the  early  report  on  the 
California  situation.  Reports  received  in  the  North¬ 
west  recently  indicate  that  the  California  pear  crop 
was  not  damaged  to  the  extent  that  first  reports  indi¬ 
cated,  and  that  they  now  expect  a  crop  of  80  to  85  per 
cent  of  normal.  In  view  of  this,  and  also  taking  into 
consideration  the  prospect  for  a  heavy  crop  in  the 
Northwest,  it  is  questionable  whether  growers  will 
be  able  to  maintain  the  present  extremely  high  ideas  of 
price  per  ton,  which  now  varies  in  the  different  districts 
between  $50  and  $60  per  ton.  Canners  generally  have 
not  felt  that  they  were  justified  in  paying  these  high 
prices  for  pears,  first  due  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
canners  made  early  sales  based  on  a  pear  cost  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $30  to  $40  per  ton;  and,  second,  high- 
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priced  canned  pears  do  not  go  into  consumption  read¬ 
ily.  At  the  moment,  therefore,  a  comparative  dead¬ 
lock  exists,  and  it  is  a  question  now  of  whether  canners 
will  give  in  to  the  growers  or  vice  versa,  or  whether  a 
satisfactory  compromise  position  can  be  reached. 

Cherries — The  above  remarks  regarding  pears  also 
cover  cherries.  There  is  nothing  at  the  moment  to  in¬ 
dicate  other  than  a  good  crop,  although  it  is  reported 
that  two  or  three  Northwest  canners  became  somewhat 
nervous  recently  nad  bought  blocks  of  cherries  at  from 

9  to  9V:>c  per  pound,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  average 
packer  has  procured  his  fruit  at  a  lesser  cost  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  continue  doing  so  after  the  present  hysteria 
among  the  growers  subsides. 

It  is  reported  that  one  canner  has  advanced  his  ideas 
of  selling  prices  on  Royal  Anne  cherries  to  $3.60  for 
No.  2V->  fancy  and  $3.30  for  No.  2V4  choice. 

Prunes — Crop  conditions  are  favorable  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  The  heavy  rain  of  a  week  ago  did  not  mate¬ 
rially  affect  prunes,  because  they  had  not  blossomed  to 
any  extent  at  that  time.  Conditions  are  normal,  and, 
barring  some  extreme  weather  conditions,  a  good  crop 
is  in  prospect. 

No  serious  crop  damage  is  reported  on  any  of  the 
berries,  although  it  is  understood  that,  due  to  low 
prices  received  for  the  past  several  years,  a  number  of 
strawberry  growers  are  plowing  up  their  acreage. 
Those  best  informed  indicate  that  this  would  produce 
a  crop,  provided  weather  conditions  remain  favorable 
through  the  harvesting  period,  of  approximately  80  per 
cent  of  last  year.  This  should  put  the  market  on  a 
healthier  basis. 

Some  injury  has  been  reported  from  the  sections  in 
Washington  producing  cultivated  evergreen  blackber¬ 
ries,  but  this  damage  apparently  is  not  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  change  the  general  situation. 

Spot  merchandise  continues  to  clean  up,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  packers  in  Oregon  are  entirely  sold  out  on  No. 

10  water  merchandise.  There  has  been  a  somewhat 
heavy  buying  movement  from  the  Middle  West  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  and  inasmuch  as  that  territory 
consumes  principally  No.  10  water,  merchandise  buyers 
are  having  some  difficulty  in  completing  assortments 
for  carloads. 

The  cold-pack  market  has  picked  up  materially  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  days.  A  short  time  ago  weak  sellers 
were  letting  go  of  2  plus  1  Marshall  strawberries  at  6c, 
and  the  market  now  has  advanced  to  7c.  The  weak 
holders  have  apparently  exhausted  their  supply. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley** 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.** 


Fruits  Active — Prices  Higher — Some  Buyers  Fail  to 
Realize  the  Amount  of  Damage  Done  by  the  Freeze 
— Vegetable  Market  Slows  Down — Doubled  Profits 
of  Last  Year. 

San  Francisco,  May  9,  1929. 
RUITS  ACTIVE — The  feature  of  business  of  late 
has  been  the  active  resumption  of  trading  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  canned  fruits.  Business  has  been  quite 
active  during  the  past  week  and  is  much  the  same  as 
it  was  before  the  freeze  put  a  crimp  in  prospects  for 
the  1929  pack.  Prices  are  necessarily  higher  in  every 
line,  but  these  are  not  holding  back  sales  to  a  noticeable 
extent.  A  few  interests  booked  business  right  on 


through  April,  but  most  of  the  larger  concerns  were 
out  of  the  market  for  a  time  and  most  of  them  have 
come  out  with  new  lists  during  the  past  ten  days.  For 
the  most  part,  the  new  prices  were  rather  lower  than 
was  expected  and  further  advances  in  some  lines  are 
suggested.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  business 
done  of  late  has  been  the  fact  that  a  considerable  part 
of  it  has  come  from  Western  buyers.  The  full  import 
of  the  crop  loss  does  not  seem  to  be  appreciated  by 
either  the  Eastern  buyer  or  the  buyer  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  The  damage  by  frost  has  not  been  over  esti¬ 
mated,  according  to  Federal  and  State  reports,  and  on 
top  of  this  growers  are  being  faced  with  another  dry 
year,  the  rainfall  in  every  section  of  the  State  being  far 
below  normal.  Fruit  buyers  are  scouring  the  field  for 
canning  stocks,  but  growers  are  holding  for  high 
prices.  Opening  prices  on  new  pack  goods  promise  to 
be  higher  in  some  lines  than  those  now  prevailing  for 
spot  stocks,  with  some  interests  suggesting  that 
Peaches  will  be  on  the  basis  of  about  $2.25  for  No.  2^ 
Choice. 

Vegetables  —  The  canned  vegetable  market  has 
slowed  down  quite  perceptibly  of  late  and  there  is  no 
marked  activity  in  any  line.  The  buying  of  futures  in 
some  lines,  especially  in  asparagus  and  spinach,  has 
been  very  heavy  and  it  is  but  natural  that  there  should 
be  a  slowing  down.  In  fact,  it  was  quite  necessary,  as 
the  largest  part  of  the  pack  of  these  has  long  since 
been  disposed  of.  A  good  business  has  been  done  on 
future  tomatoes  and  some  canners  are  unwilling  to 
accept  much  more  until  crop  conditions  are  in  a  more 
settled  condition. 

Northwest — From  the  Pacific  Northwest  comes  word 
to  the  effect  that  fruits  and  berries  are  being  held  very 
firmly  there,  in  sympathy  with  the  situation  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Spot  stocks  are  very  light  and  consist  chiefly 
of  apples,  no  longer  canned  in  quantities  in  California, 
loganberries  and  blackberries.  The  demand  for  berries 
has  shown  an  improvement  of  late,  a  most  welcome 
condition,  as  there  is  a  surplus  of  loganberries. 

Annual  Statement  —  The  annual  statement  of  the 
California  Packing  Corporation  made  its  appearance 
early  in  May,  revealing  a  highly  satisfactory  condition, 
despite  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  cling  peach 
pack  was  handled  with  little  or  no  profit.  Profits  from 
operations,  after  deducting  all  expenses  and  Federal 
taxes  amounted  to  $5,659,942,  with  income  from  invest¬ 
ments  swelling  this  to  $6,233,021.  This  compares  with 
a  total  of  $3,439,685  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Net 
addition  to  surplus  for  the  year  was  $2,323,357,  bring¬ 
ing  the  total  to  $20,336,369.  Stated  in  a  different  way 
the  net  income  was  $6.38  per  share  for  the  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  $3.52  for  the  preceding  year. 

In  his  annual  report  President  R.  I.  Bentley  stressed 
the  importance  of  diversification  in  the  operations  of 
the  California  Packing  Corporation  and  declared  that 
it  would  be  the  policy  of  the  organization  to  continue 
to  expand  on  broad  but  conservative  lines. 

“Frost  damage  at  this  time  cannot  be  definitely 
determined,  but  that  it  is  serious  there  is  no  doubt. 
Excepting  peaches  we  do  not  anticipate  the  pack  of 
fruits  will  be  seriously  reduced,  unless  values  become 
so  high  that  it  is  too  hazardous  from  the  canner’s 
standpoint  to  pack  them. 

“If  our  operations  were  confined  to  fruits  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  we  would  be  seriously  handicapped  by  reason  of 
the  recent  frost  damage,  principally  to  peaches,  but  we 
are  operating  in  five  other  States  and  territories  on 
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fruit,  and  six  other  States  on  vegetables,  which  is  of 
material  advantage.  Following  our  program  of  expan¬ 
sion  we  have  acquired  two  additional  plants  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  since  the  close  of  the  past  fiscal  year. 

“Our  peach  pack  has  exceeded  any  other  one  com¬ 
modity  in  volume,  and  until  peaches  reached  a  state  of 
overproduction,  yielded  a  greater  profit  than  any  other 
deciduous  fruit.  This  is  a  definite  demonstration  of  the 
inadvisibility  of  confining  our  interests  to  a  few  com¬ 
modities  or  to  one  section. 

“Our  products  have  a  world-wide  distribution,  and 
we  are  expending  considerable  sums  to  increase  our 
sales  in  such  foreign  markets  where  there  is  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  building  up  a  worth-while  volume,  so  that  we 
are  not  entirely  dependent  upon  the  domestic  market. 
Not  only  are  we  working  on  foreign  distribution,  but 
are  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  countries  that  are  likely 
to  become  competitive  in  their  own  or  other  markets, 


it  being  our  intention  to  operate  in  such  countries  when 
necessary  to  protect  our  interests. 

“As  we  see  it  today,  California  will  always  remain 
our  headquarters,  and  in  this  State  we  shall  pack  the 
bulk  of  our  fruits,  but  we  predict  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  our  pack  of  vegetables  in  other  States  will 
outstrip  those  packed  in  California.  Our  domestic 
market  will  always  be  our  mainstay,  but  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  old  adage,  ‘not  to  keep  all  of  your  eggs  in 
one  basket,’  it  is  wise  to  broaden  both  our  production 
and  distribution.” 

The  annual  report  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  California  Packing  Corporation  expended  about 
$500,000  more  last  year  than  the  year  before  on  future 
crops.  Most  of  this  was  for  the  growing  of  pineapple 
and  with  a  heavy  crop  of  this  fruit  in  sight  this  year, 
with  highly  profitable  returns  in  sight,  this  investment 
promises  to  be  a  paying  one. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Wholesale  Grocers  Giving  Careful  to  Study  Recommendations  Made  By  Group  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Recent  Wholesale  Conference  Held  Under  The  Auspices  of  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce — Many  Suggestions  Touch  Closely  Upon  Problems  Relating  of  Food  Dis¬ 
tribution — Grocery  Trade  Awaiting  With  Interest  Results  of  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Probe  Into  Chain  Store  Practices. 


ATTENTION — Considerable  data  of  great  importance  to  the 
wholesale  grocery  trade  was  developed  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  recent  National  Wholesale  Conference,  held  in 
Washington  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  There  were  four  committees  appointed  to  make 
recommendations  and  suggestions,  and  their  recommendations, 
which  follow,  contain  many  valuable  points. 

Committee  No.  1,  in  its  report,  said: 

1 —  There  are  certain  fundamental  functions  and  services  of 
distributing  that  must  be  performed  in  getting  goods  from  pro¬ 
ducers  to  consumers. 

2 —  The  efficient  independent  wholesaler  can  perform  the 
functions  of  distributing  merchandise  from  the  manufacturer  to 
the  retailer  satisfactorily  and  economically  for  most  merchan¬ 
dise  by  proper  co-operation  among  the  three  essential  parties 
in  interest. 

3 —  The  great  bulk  of  merchandise  in  the  United  States  is 
distributed  through  the  manufacturer-wholesaler-retailer  sys¬ 
tem  of  distribution.  This  system  is  fundamentally  sound,  be¬ 
cause  the  groups  can  co-ordinate  their  special  activities  to  com¬ 
plement  each  other. 

4 —  It  is  a  primary  function  of  the  wholesaler  to  purchase 
goods  in  large  quantities  and  to  distribute  in  smaller  units. 
Efficient  wholesalers  make  careful  studies  to  determine  the 
number  of  units  that  can  be  packed  and  carried  most  econom¬ 
ically  and  advantageously  for  distribution  to  retailers,  and  also 
to  determine  the  units  most  advantageous  for  consumers. 

5 —  The  wholesaler  maintains  an  adequate  stock  of  merchan¬ 
dise  selected  as  to  quality,  quantity  and  seasonal  needs  of  his 
customers  and  has  these  stocks  available  as  required.  In  per¬ 
forming  this  function,  the  wholesaler  makes  a  substantial  in¬ 
vestment  which  relieves  the  manufacturer,  producer  and  retailer 
of  a  costly  and  burdensome  necessity  which  would  be  imposed 
upon  them  if  they  performed  the  distribution  function  for 
themselves. 

6 —  The  wholesaler  necessarily  extends  credit  accommodations 
to  retailers.  The  manufacturer  or  producer  would  have  to  carry 
this  financial  burden  himself  if  the  wholesaler  did  not  assume 
it.  Proper  scrutiny  of  credits  to  avoid  unnecessary  losses  is 
more  practicable  in  the  smaller  areas  in  which  wholesalers  op¬ 
erate  than  in  the  wider  area  which  manufacturers  or  producers 
must  cover. 

7 —  Advances  by  wholesalers  to  manufacturers  or  producers 
are  not  a  proper  part  of  the  wholesalers’  function.  If  this  bank¬ 
ing  function  is  assumed  it  should  be  undertaken  as  any  other 
independent  investment  opportunity  might  be  undertaken  by 
any  individual  whether  ■wholesaler  or  not. 


8 —  The  wholesaler  functions  as  a  sales  agent  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  as  a  purchasing  agent  for  the  retailer.  As  such 
the  sound  interests  of  both  manufacturer  and  retailer  must  con¬ 
trol  these  operations  and  be  reconciled. 

9 —  Consumer  demand  and  preference  is  the  ultimate  controll¬ 
ing  factor  in  merchandising  and,  therefore,  producers,  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  should  unite  to  study  this  subject. 

10 —  It  is  a  function  of  the  wholesaler  to  introduce  desirable 
new  articles  of  commerce  and  advise  and  aid  manufacturers  in 
such  matters. 

11 —  Warehousing  at  stragetic  points  is  essential  to  the  proper 
rendering  of  service  for  the  benefit  of  consumers. 

12 —  The  wholesaler  endeavors  to  find  the  most  effective  means 
of  rendering  essential  service  to  the  retailer — not  mereby  by 
supplying  him  with  merchandise  under  acceptable  conditions, 
but  also  by  assisting  him  to  sell  goods  and  in  various  ways 
helping  him  to  establish  his  store  as  a  permanent  institution. 
The  wholesaler  exists  wholly  because  of  the  economies  he  ef¬ 
fects  for  others. 

Committee  No.  2  sets  forth  its  conclusions  as  follows: 

1 —  That  studies,  by  each  trade,  of  the  proportions  of  mer¬ 
chandise  distributed  through  all  channels  are  of  value. 

2 —  That  vigorous  efforts  be  made  to  promote  better  trade 
relations  withi  neach  industry. 

3 —  That  wholesalers  should  recognize  the  need  for  scientific, 
analysis  of  sales  for  the  purpose  of  co-ordinating  consumer  de¬ 
mand  with  production  and  distribution. 

4 —  That  wholesalers,  within  each  trade,  should  study  the 
problem  of  delivery  costs  in  order  to  eliminate  the  practice  of 
paying  unreasonable  delivery  charges. 

5 —  ^That  the  difficulties,  due  to  style  changes,  can  best  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  careful  analyses  on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  wholesalers,  in  order  that  merchandise  produced 
may  conform  with  the  desires  and  requirements  of  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

6—  That  manufacturers  should  be  impressed  with  the  need 
for  study  and  comparison  of  their  costs  of  distribution. 

7 —  That  groups  within  each  particular  industry  should  study 
production  with  relation  to  consumption  in  order  to  prevent 
overproduction. 

8 —  That  retailers  be  informed  as  to  the  special  services  and 
other  advantages  of  buying  from  wholesalers. 

9 —  That  there  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  retailers  the 
merits  of  limiting  purchases  to  a  minimum  of  sources. 

Committee  No.  4,  which  covered  the  subject  of  “Business 
Analyses,”  did  not  go  into  detail,  but  advanced  the  following 
recommendations : 
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1 —  Unit  cost  studies. 

2 —  A  central  control  of  cost  studies. 

3 —  Basic  indices  of  trade. 

4 —  Inquiry  into  buying  habits. 

5 —  Individual  buying  analyses. 

6 —  Selective  buying  and  selling. 

7 —  Complete  stocks  and  low  prices. 

8 —  Limiting  size  of  orders  and  shipments. 

9 —  Simplification  of  styles. 

10 —  Simplification  of  varieties. 

11 —  Simplification  of  sizes. 

12 —  Uniform  accounting. 

13 —  Selection  of  stocks. 

14 —  Stock  control. 

15 —  Direction  of  selling. 

16 —  Revising  trade  areas. 

Committee  No.  4  reported  as  follows: 

1 —  The  tendency  toward  the  taking  of  unearned  discounts  is 
one  of  the  serious  credit  problems  wholesalers  face.  Only 
united  effort  will  prove  effective  in  defending  the  sanctity  of 
the  contract  which  exists  when  goods  are  sold  on  clearly  stated 
terms  of  sale. 

2 —  Competition  should  be  based  on  the  quality  of  the  goods 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  service  rather  than  upon  the  elasticity 
of  the  sales  terms. 

3 —  Bad  debts  loss  percentages  of  well-defined  wholesaling 
groups,  combined  in  average  percentages  for  the  group,  are  of 
great  value  to  credit  managers. 

4 —  The  practice  of  clearing  credit  information  through  some 
central  trade  or  credit  agency  is  a  valuable  form  of  co-opera¬ 
tion. 

5 —  A  working  arrangement  between  the  credit  and  sales  de¬ 
partments  of  a  wholesale  house  is  of  primary  importance  in 
maintaining  good  credit  and  collection  conditions. 

6 —  The  development  of  standard  sales  terms  in  well-defined 
trade  groups  is  necessary  for  the  common  interest.  Such  a  de¬ 
velopment  and  adherence  to  established  terms  insure  against 
the  present  marked  tendency  toward  “terms-grabbing”  on  the 
part  of  the  buyers. 

7 —  The  development  of  persistent  use  of  effective  collecting 
nf'achinery  by  the  individual  wholesaler  is  a  distinct  aid  to 
better  wholesaling  conditions. 

8 —  The  use  of  trade  acceptances  in  settlement  of  accounts 
on  extended  terms  is  on  the  increase  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
worth-while  tendency. 

9 —  The  charging  of  interest  on  past  due  accounts  is  a  logical 
corollary  of  the  cash  discount  privilege  and  is  approved  in 
principle. 

The  Chain  Store  Probe — Members  of  the  grocery  trade  are 
awaiting  with  interest  the  results  of  the  probe  which  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  is  now  conducting  into  the  chain  store 
industry,  with  particular  reference  to  its  findings  anent  prac¬ 
tices  of  grocery  chain  systems.  Wholesale  grocers,  retailers 
and  chain  stores  are  being  asked  to  furnish  data  to  the  Com¬ 
mission.  The  chains  have  signified  their  intention  of  co-operat¬ 
ing  100  per  cent  in  supplying  the  Trade  Commission  with  the 
information  requested.  The  retail  grocers  of  the  country  can 
be  counted  upon  to  do  their  share.  There  appears  to  be  some 
uncertainty  as  to  just  how  far  the  wholesale  grocers  are  willing 
to  go. 

For  years  the  retail  grocers  of  the  country  have  been  com¬ 
plaining  over  the  obvious  partiality  of  certain  manufacturers 
to  the  chain  grocery  organizations.  The  wholesalers  have  like¬ 
wise  voiced  their  disapproval  of  certain  manufacturers  and  their 
alleged  practices. 

The  probe  which  Congress  ordered  into  chain  store  practices 
was  expected  to  turn  up  much  valuable  data  on  which  it  was 
hoped  that  some  of  the  alleged  practices  of  the  chain  grocers 
of  the  country  could  be  probed 

The  retailers  of  the  country  have  taken  the  situation  into 
their  own  hands.  Many  of  them  have  organized  co-operative 
chain  groups,  and  are  successfully  competing  with  the  chains 
on  their  own  ground.  Many  wholesale  grocers  have  already 
seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  and  have  organized  their  re¬ 
tail  accounts  into  groups  patterned  along  the  chain  store  idea, 
and  are  now  successfully  meeting  and  overcoming  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  chains.  A  great  many  wholesale  grocers,  how¬ 
ever,  have  remained  content  with  complaining  about  this,  that 
and  the  other  unfair  advantage  which  the  large  chain  grdcerj’ 
interests  were  receiving. 

It  is  expected  that  the  retail  grocery  interests  of  the  country 
will  develop  some  definite  data  on  which  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  can  proceed  to  back  up  the  charges  that  have  been 
freely  made  regarding  the  alleged  unfair  advantages  which  the 
chains  have  been  taking.  Whether  or  not  the  wholesale  grocers 
will  develop  anything  to  back  up  their  own  charges,  however, 
remains  to  be  seen.  ‘ 


Leaders  in  the  wholesale  grocery  industry  have  been  urging 
upon  their  fellows  the  necessity  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  sufficient  data  to  enable  that  body  to 
render  to  Congress  a  comprehensive  report.  It  remains  to  be 
seen,  however,  how  much  actual  evidence  the  wholesale  grocers 
of  the  country  will  be  able  to  present  to  back  up  some  of  their 
oft-repeated  charges  against  the  chains. 

ARE  TOMATOES  SCARCE? 


Read  this  from  Campbell’s  “The  Optimist”  for 
May: 

“Spot  Tomato  Soup  Is  Available — To  accom¬ 
plish  an  equitable  and  conservative  distribution  of  the 
available  supplies  of  spot  tomato  soup,  the  Campbell 
Soup  Company  temporarily  discontinued  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  orders  for  this  item  on  March  22nd. 

The  sales  force  was  authorized  to  assure  the  trade 
at  the  time  that  they  would  later  be  offered  further 
supplies  for  current  requirements,  and  an  allotment 
under  this  arrangement  was  made  on  the  15th  of  April. 

While  available  stocks  are  being  rationed  somewhat, 
all  dealers  are  being  taken  care  of,  and  the  supply  to 
consumers  is  being  uninterruptedly  maintained.  It  is 
the  expectation  that  further  allotment  or  allotments 
will  be  made  before  present  stocks  are  exhausted.” 


Do  You  Need  A  New  String  Bean  Cutter? 


(Suecmatort  to  Z.  P,  Towntend.  tho  original  patonteo) 


Remember:  we  not  only  claim, 

but  GUARANTEE  that  the 
TOWNSEND  is  the  best  String 
Bean  Cutter  on  the  market. 


We  may  be  able  to  supply  you 
promptly  at  the  last  minute,  but 
why  not  be  sure?  It  is  better  for 
us  both  if  you  act  NOW. 


Write  us  NOW,  while 


you  can  buy  at  a  special 
Seasonal  discount 


our  bean  cuttmg 
troubles  will  be  over 
whee  you  instoU  a  TOWNSEND" 


Burton,  Cook  &  Co. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Band” 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound  -  and 
be  safe. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 
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CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


Let  us  start  your  accounts  properly  for 
this  1929  Pack 

ALBERT  T.  BACON  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 


76  William  Street 

NEW  YORK 


208  S.  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago 


Southern  Building 
Washington 


Serving  the  Industry  Since  190T 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro*  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  Went  Adsuno  Street 
Chicago. 


Cut  Y  our 
Costs  and 
Build  Profits 


A-B  Pressure 
Cooker-Cooler 

PRODUCES  absolute  processing  uni- 
formity.  Cooks  and  cools  every  can 
exactly  as  you  want  it.  Cans  under  pres¬ 
sure  all  the  way. 

Say  goodbye  to  retort  grief- 
swells,  uneven  cooking,  stack 
burning,  high  costs — when  you 
install  the  A-B  one-man  system. 

Pays  for  Itself 

Our  engineers  will  gladly  surv^ey  your 
plant  and  prepare  a  complete  proposal 
showing  just  what  your  saving  and  gain 
will  be.  The  A-B  one-man  system  quick¬ 
ly  pays  for  itself. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  full  inform¬ 
ation. 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

A  Division  of  John  Bean  Mfg.  Co. 

308  W.  Washington  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 
If  IPs  Used  in  a  Cannery,  Sprague-Sells  It! 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Bliss”  Strip  Feed  Presses 

Bliss  Automatic  Strip  Feed 
Presses  are  correctly  proportioned 
and  accurately  built  machines 
which  insure  a  long  life  to  your 
dies.  When  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  ends  for  sanitary  cans 
they  are  often  arranged  with 
curler  and  stacker.  The  ends  are 
stacked  and  ready  for  putting  in 
the  compound  applying  machine 
feed.  There  is  a  size  for  every  re¬ 
quirement. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


V 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thmrm  u  a  aaving  gracm  in  a  amnsm  of  hamor. 
flalax  your  mind— and  your  body.  You’ll  bo  battor  mantally, 
phyaioally— and  finanolally 
Sond  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  ara  walooma. 


PAGE  A  BARBER 

“Mama/’  said  little  Elsie,  “I  never  see  any  pictures 
of  angels  with  whiskers.  Do  men  go  to  heaven  ?” 

“Well,”  said  the  mother  thoughtfully,  “some  men  do 
go  to  heaven,  but  they  get  there  by  a  close  shave.” 


Wishing  to  start  something,  he  turned  to  the  clergy¬ 
man  and  said: 

“I  won’t  go  to  heaven,  for  there  ain’t  no  heaven.” 
The  expected  rise  was  not  forthcoming. 

“I  say  there  ain’t  no  heaven.  I  ain’t  goin’  to 
heaven,”  he  shouted. 

The  clergyman  replied  quietly: 

“Well,  go  to  hell,  then,  but  be  quiet  about  it.” 


CAN’T  BLAME  HIM 
Brown — I’ve  just  shot  a  dog. 

Jones — Was  he  mad? 

Brown — Well,  he  wasn’t  very  pleased. — Atlanta 
Journal. 


e  , _ I  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Aales  Offices  ^  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

A  young  woman  who  seemed  to  be  having  her  first 
experience  in  a  bank,  approached  the  window  of  a  pay¬ 
ing  teller  and  gave  him  a  large  check  which  she  wanted 
to  cash. 

“How  shall  I  give  you  the  money  ?”  the  teller 
inquired. 

“Oh,”  replied  the  young  woman  in  some  confusion, 
“I’ll  just  hold  out  my  hand  and  you  can  put  the  money 
in  it.” 


SECOND  HAND 

Teacher — Now,  Willie,  where  did  you  get  that  chew¬ 
ing  gum?  I  want  the  truth. 

Willie — ^You  don’t  want  the  truth,  teacher,  and  I’d 
rather  not  tell  a  lie. 

Teacher — How  dare  you  say  I  don’t  want  the  truth. 
Tell  me  at  once  where  you  got  that  gum. 

Willie — Under  your  desk. 


Slim — ^When  do  you  do  your  hardest  work? 
Fat — Before  breakfast  always. 

Slim — What  do  you  do  ? 

Fat — Try  to  get  outa  bed. 


TOO  TRUE 

Mrs.  (apropos  of  nothing) — It  must  be  terrible  to  be 
paralyzed. 

Mr.  (with  feeling) — -Yes,  you  feel  so  rotten  the  next 
morning.” 


AT  HOME 

Policeman  (to  tramp  asleep  on  a  bench  in  the  park) — 
Come,  wake  up,  there. 

Tramp — Isn’t  this  forest  park? 

Policeman — Yes,  this  is  forest  park. 

Tramp  (with  a  sudden  assumption  of  dignity) — 
Well,  I’m  Mr.  Forest. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Considt  the  advertisements  for  details. 


accountants,  Certlfled,  Public. 

Albert  T.  Bacon  &  Co.,  ChicaBO. 

ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gams.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

adjuster,  for  Chain  Deylcas. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
baskets.  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

bean  snipper. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


beet  MACHINERY. 

\yars  Mach.  Co,,  Salem,  ^N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

belts.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salra.  N. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co^  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


boilers  and  engines.  Steam. 
F.dw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  ^dustry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Cra^. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F,dw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  BaltimOTe. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gas.  Gasoline,  etc.  ' 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Fdw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baitimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetabies,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

R.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHiNG  MATERIALS 
Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


CANS,  ITn.  AU  KiiUa. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

ContinenUl  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltlmore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co..  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A_.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work; 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (lo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (jorp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Precess  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Colls. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  ContinnouB.  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Cbanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  ContinueuB. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  M.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  lae.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  T. 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKRRS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Beg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Proecas. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Mw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.p  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasbnrger  ft  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

ContinenUl  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  SUnclls. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimorai 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Rebins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  far  Feed  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  scaled). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

ContinenUl  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS.  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  CaUnp,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Frait  Graders.  See  Clean,  ft  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Madiinery  Mfre 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators.  Electric,  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

SprsKue-Sells  Corp-  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Eqaip^nt. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  Md  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Cora  HiwMrs. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machinjw.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hirers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 


INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc, 

Strasberger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners*  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  KetUes.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sell*  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES.  Copper.  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks.  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  _J. 

Berlln-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co..  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Vn. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore 
Stccher  Litho.  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  CincinnatL 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  A  Siegel.  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers.  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OAKITE,  Cleaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

OYSTER  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Ckirp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 


Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS*. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbura-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  /"alls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Broctou,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 

Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

A  ms  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  <3o.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers*  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners*,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  (k>.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  (^icago. 

Washburn-Wllson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

SIa3rsman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES.  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 

Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  ’Tin  Plate  Co.,  PitUburgh. 

The  Mellingriffith  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cardiff,  So.  Wales. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  VegeUble. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  (k>.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


Service  Better  Service 


ERMOLD  LABELERS 
Both  by  the  Machine  and  the  Company 
back  of  them. 


Edward  Ermold  Company 

Worlds  Largest  Builders  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts., 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


Is  the  Kind  Rendered  to  the  users  of 


A  FINER  LABELER  HAS  NEVER  BEEN 
BUILT  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH 
IT  IS  INTENDED. 


BRANCHES— M\  Over  the  World 


A  SECTION  OF  ONE  OF  FOUR  IDAHO  PEA  BREEDING  FARMS 

800  ACRES  DEVOTED  TO  DEVELOPING  PURE-BRED  STOCK  SEEDS 
Peas  -  -  550  Acres  Beans  -  125  Acres 

Sweet  Corn  and  Small  Seeds  125  Acres 
Located  advantageously  for  the  production  of  hardy,  disease  free  seeds. 

The  Names 

CLARK  —  ALLAN  —  KEENEY 
are  synonymous  with 

HIGH  STANDARDS  and  DEPENDABLE  STOCKS 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC. 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 
Branches  in  ten  western  states 


Plant  Breeding  Takes  Time 


as  well  as  experience,  judgment,  patience  and  money.  No  less  than 
ten  years,  more  frequently  twelve,  are  required  by  our  intensive 
method  of  breeding  to  produce,  from  our  original  single  plant  selec¬ 
tions  or  hybridizations,  the  seed  which  we  ship  our  canner  customers. 


There  are  quicker  methods,  but,  as  with  all  short-cuts,  the  time  sav¬ 
ed  is  at  the  expense  of  uniformity,  stability  and  general  quality  of  the 
seed,  and,  in  turn,  of  the  canning  crop  produced. 


Dependable  Seed 

The  necessary  basis  of  a 

— QUALITY  PACK - - 


